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A Reader for the Religion Classes 
: 7 LESSON 1 


First impressions are sometimes very lasting ones. 
It would be profitable and permissible to spend the first 
class period in establishing happy relationships between 
the teacher and pupil. A phonograph is always at- 
tractive; sometimes it is interesting to gather pho- 
tographs of the children in your class and, after the chil- 
dren arrive, distribute them and allow them to find the 
child to whom each picture belongs. 


A good way to get acquainted with new children, 
and to create a free response from them, is to get col- 
ored pictures from a picture book on animals, birds or 
children, or cut the covers from the Juvenile or other maga- 
zines. Place them in a box. Tell the children you have 
a surprise for them. Let each child run up on tip-toe 
and draw a picture out and run back to his seat, not 
letting the others see what he has. When every child 
has one, give these directions: “We’re going to play a 
game. Each child will look at his picture. One at a 
time will go to the front, facing the class with picture 
in hand. The class will ask questions about his picture, 
such as: Is there a dog in your picture? ‘What is it 
doing? What would you name him? Is there a boy in 
your picture? ete. 

The teacher should be there to greet each child as 
he enters and make him feel welcome. A period of 
informal conversation between teacher and _ children 
about common interests and experiences is helpful in 
getting acquainted. For illustration: ask about the 
mother, father, the baby, name of baby, the child’s pets, 
summer activities, etc. 

There are certain piano signals that it is well. to prac- 
tice the first day. A certain little run on the piano tells 
them to find their places; another one tells them to stop 
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work; another one to stand; a quiet selection, to get 
ready for prayer. If there is no piano, a triangle may 
be purchased at a very small cost and will serve the 
Same purpose. This method is of value as it saves ex- 
cessive talking. The child early forms the habit of look- 
‘ing, for and obeying signals and they may be made 
rhythmical and musically impressive. Avoid harsh, loud 
chords; use rhythmic runs, and remember to play softly. 

Two or three choice songs of welcome, or lullabies 
sung by the teacher or some good musician, are always 
pleasing and enjoyable. 

‘The teacher may repeat: “The Lord’s Prayer.” This 
is made impressive by a low, soft, musical accompani- 
ment. 

If any of the children volunteer to contribute a song, 
story or recitation, have them do it, with expressions of 
appreciation from the teacher. 

There are few things more attractive to a little child 
than having something to take home. A penny print of 
Millett’s “The First Step,” presents a rural scene, por- 
traying family devotion. Have the child take it home 
and find out during the week how the baby at home or 
the neighbor’s baby learned to walk. 

Closing Song. 

Benediction. 





LESSON 2 


When I run about all day, 

When I kneel at night to pray, 
God sees. 

When I’m dreaming in the dark, 

When I lie awake and hark, 
God sees. 

Need I know a fear, 

Night and day my Father’ s near, 
God sees. 

_ —Mary Mapes Dodge. 
(Used by permission of the Century Publishing Co.) 
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During the time the pianist is playing the music 
which signifies the finding of places, which was prac- 
ticed last week, the teacher expresses her approval of 
the children who remember its meaning. 

Without showing Millett’s picture, see what the chil- 
dren can remember about it. Call for the personal ob- 
servations of children in watching babies. (Allow them 
to tell and illustrate how they walk. How they talk. 
What they say. What they do. How they pray.) 


Repeat the words to the song given above. When 
the children have the prayer attitude, play a soft, slow 
piano selection, and repeat: 


“And now before my prayer is said 
I close my eyes and bow my head.” 


While the children are still unacquainted, it is well 
for the teacher to lead in prayer, asking that the chil- 
dren repeat the words with her when they can. 


Picture 


Expulsion from the Garden of Eden. 


The music to the above song can be found in Songs 
for Little People—Danielsom & .Conant. The ‘Pilgrims 
Press, Chicago. 


Forbidden Fruit 


Do you know about the beautiful garden where 
Adam and Eve lived? Do you know how happy they 
were, taking care of the flowers and playing with the 
animals? Every evening, when the sun had set and it 
began to grow dark and cool, God came to the garden 
and walked and talked with them. How they must have 
watched for Him, as children watch for their father to 
come home in the evening. That was the best part of 
the day. They ran to meet Him and told Him about all 
the things they had been doing, about the different 
flowers and trees and animals. It must have been very 
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wonderful to see God and hear Him speak, and how 
dearly they must have loved Him. 

There were many fruit trees in that garden, and 
God had told Adam and Eve they might eat of the fruit 
of all the trees, except one. The fruit of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil He had told them not to 
eat, soras to teach, them to opey. 


Well, one day Eve was walking in the garden, 
tending the flowers and plants, and talking to the ani- 
mals. At last, in the middle of the garden she came to 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. In front of 
it was a snake, and the snake said to Eve, “Has God 
indeed’ said that you shall not-eat-of any tree im the 
garden, except the tree which is in the middle of the 
garden?” 

“God has said if we eat of that one, or even touch it, 
we shall die.” 


Phe-snake told’ her that thisswas netmarie. Ye 
shall not die,” it said. Then Eve looked at the fruit of 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and when 
~she saw how pretty it was and that it looked good to eat, 
she picked some and ate it. The rest she gave to Adam 
and he ate it, too. 

Very soon the Stn =set.and at began to grow cool 
and fragrant in the garden. That was the time God 
came to see them, and they were always watching for 
Him, but this day, after they had eaten the forbidden 
fruit, they were afraid, and when they heard God walk- 
ing in the garden they hid among the trees. 

God:called.to, Adam: = Where art thous 

And Adam and Eve came out of their hiding place 
and Adam said, “I heard Thy voice in the garden, and 
I was afraid, and I hid myself.” That was a strange 
thing for a son to say to his Heavenly Father, that he 
was afraid when he heard Him coming, and hid. Why 
was he afraid? Because he had done wrong. 

Then: God asked him.if he had eaten the fruit of 
the trees He had told him not to touch, and Adam said, 
“Eve gave me the fruit and I did eat.” 
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God turned to Eve saying, “What hast thou done?” 
Eve answered, “The snake tempted me, and I did 
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peat 


So God punished the snake. He made him crawl, al- 
ways flat on the ground, because he had tempted F ve. 
But Adam and Eve He had to punish most; He sent 
them out of the beautiful garden where He had walked 
and talked with them; and at the gate of the garden He 
placed an angel with flaming sword in his hand which 
turned every way, so that no one could come again into 
that beautiful place. 

Outside of the garden the ground was rough and 
stony, and there were no lovely flowers; only thistles 
and thorns. Adam and Eve had to work hard, very hard, 
to make anything grow, and they were sometimes sick 
and sad. But God loved them always, even though they 
had done wrong. He punished them only to make them 
good. Before they left the garden He gave them coats 
of fur to keep them warm; and when they were truly 
sorry for what they had done, I am sure he came to them 
again and walked with them in the new garden which 
they had toiled so hard to make—By Mary Suman— 
Courtesy of Fleming H. Revell Co., Publishers. 





LESSON 3 


Open your class with a spontaneous rhythmic exer- 
cise. 

Selection: ~“The Wild Rider,” Schumann; or any 
available reputable selection with accentuated rhythm. 

Encourage the children to show by movement what 
the music suggests to them. With a few suggestions 
from the teacher, and a recognition of those who show 
interpretative ability, the children will very soon be ask- 
ing for piano music which will give them something to 
do. 

Children enjoy quick changes from one movement to 
another. Quick and slow, loud and soft tones are soon 
interpreted as flying birds, or dancing bears, giants, 
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fairies, brownies, etc. Rhythmic movements leading to 
story interpretation have their origin here. 

Prayer: Teacher of all who made the night, who- 
made the sun and moon so bright, help us all to do the 
right. In the name of Jesus. Amen. 

Begin to talk of prayer content and encourage the 
idea of original prayers. 

Ask (but do not insist) if any one will lead in 
prayer. 

The above little rhythmic prayer is suggested until 
the children develop a spirit of willingness. 

“I know a name, a glorious name, 
Dearer than any other. 
Listen, I’ll whisper. the name to you, 
It is the name of mother. 
Mother, so tender and kind and true, 
I-love you: I love you: 
Mother, so tender and kind and true, 
I love you. 


“There is a name, another dear name 

A name just as dear as mother. 
Listen, I’ll whisper the name to you, 

Itus the name‘of father, ~~ 
Father, so noble and brave and true, 

I love you: I dove you: 
Father, so noble and brave and true, 

I love you.” 
—Kindergarten and Primary Songs. Cour- 
tesy Daynes-Beebe Music Co. 3 


Story: The story of the child who heard his Fath- 
er’s Voice—I Samuel, chapter 3:1-20. 

Picture to be used with this story: The Infant Sam- 
uel.—Reynolds. 

“Once upon a time, long ago, there lived a woman 
named Hannah. She had no little child of her own but 
she wanted one very much. 

“Once a year Hannah went with many other people 
into another city where there was a beautiful tabernacle, 
or church, and there she knelt down and talked to the 
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Heavenly Father, and thanked Him for all the good 
things He had given her. 

“This time when she came with the other women 
up to the beautiful church, she told the Father how much 
she wanted a little child of her own. She promised Him 
that if He would give her this little child she would 
bring him to the church just as soon as he was old 
enough, and leave him there so that, when he grew up, 
he might help the people who came to the church by 
teaching them of the Father’s love. 


“On the way home Hannah was very happy, for 
she felt sure that the Heavenly Father would send the 
little child to her now very soon. How glad the mother 
was when one day she held a tiny baby in her arms. She 
named him Samuel. 

“Very carefully she watched over him. She loved 
him as all mothers love their babies, but she did not 
forget that she had promised the Heavenly Father to 
bring him to live in the beautiful church far away. So 
one day, when he was three years old, just a very little 
boy, but no longer a baby, she put his little clothes to- 
gether in a bundle and, taking some lunch, started with 
Samuel on the long journey. 


“There was a kind-faced priest in the church who 
taught the people about our Father, and to him the 
mother brought little Samuel. ‘This is the baby that 
I asked the Heavenly Father to give me when I was 
here before,’ she said, ‘and I promised Him then that if 
He would send me a little child, I would bring him here 
to live in the church with you and learn to help the peo- 
ple know about the Father’s love. Then the mother 
kissed Samuel and, leaving him with the priest, went 
back alone to her home. It was so far away that she 
could come to see him only once a year, but she liked 
to think of him growing tall and rosy and strong and 
every year she brought him a little coat that she had 
made. 


“So Samuel lived in the church with the kind-faced 
priest whose name was Eli, and Eli taught him each 
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day about the Heavenly Father and His love for little 
children. 


“One night while Samuel was sleeping in his little 
bed, he was awakened by a voice calling softly, “Sam- 
uel |cnipine out co: bedjhe ran tos. ttetes aa 
hetsaid. Did you mot-call sine; «No, said= flies. cid 
not call you. Go, lie down, and sleep.’ But again Sam- 
uel heard the voice calling, ‘Samuel!’ and getting out 
or bed, hevran acain to Bit y Bide ounot rer eimegeaic 
asked Eli. ‘Surely*some one called me.’-“No,’ said Eli, 
‘Tl didanot call you, 250° again Samuelrerept. back: imto 
his bed, but once more he: heard the voice softly calling 
to him, and a third time he crept out of bed and pattered 
over the floor to where Eli was sleeping. “It is not I 
calling you, little Samuel,’ said Eli, ‘but it is God who is 
speaking to you. Run back again and lie down. If 
you should hear the voice again, answer softly and listen 
for the Heavenly Father who is calling and has some- 
things to: tell you.)\« So) littlesSamivels wenteback: temims 
bed again, and as he lay there just as before came the 
voice softly, tenderly calling, “Samuel, Samuel!’ ‘I hear, 
Father,’ said little Samuel, softly. « ‘I am listening to 
what you have to tell me.’ ; 


“Then the Heavenly Father talked a long time to 
little Samuel and told him many things. After that the 
Father spoke often with Samuel. Samuel could not see 
the. Father’s face, but he knew that He was very, very 
near. Because he listened to the Father’s voice and al- 
ways did what God told him te jo, Samuel grew more 
kind and helpful every year, ana vs able to tell many of 
the people who-came to the chu ch ab-ut the Father’s 
love for them. 

“In the little home the mother often thought of her 
boy.. she asked: the. Pather to, ‘care for hint “and che 
counted the days until it would be time to go to the 
temple to see him again. There in the home she 
worked—stitch—stitch—stitch, making a little coat to 
take to him and she carried this coat all the way to the 
temple. 
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“Once every year she took the long journey to the 
temple and every year she brought him a coat she had 
made. He liked those coats so much that as long as he 
lived he wore a coat like those his mother had made.”— 
Florence H. Towne. Used by permission of the Erie 
Chapel Institute, Chicago. 


LESSON 4 


“Can a little child like me 

Thank the Father fittingly? 

Yes, oh, yes, be good and true, 
Patient, kind in all you do; 

Love the Lord and do your part, 
Learn to say with all your heart 
Father in Heaven, we thank Thee.” 

—Mary Mapes Dodge. 


The teacher should be prepared to sing this to the 
children. 

Ask if some child will volunteer to pray. In case 
of a favorable response, express your approval. Pro- 
vided there is no response, the teacher should repeat 
the rhythmic prayer previously suggested, with the re- 
quest that the children join with her as far as they are 
familiar with the words. 

Gather the children close around you and have a 
play meeting. Encourage the children to talk freely but 
politely (see notes on conversation). Let them decide 
on a number of rules that should be adopted to make 
the religion class period more successful. For illus- 
tration, obedience, helping each other, etc.; adopt only. 
one or two rules at a time and stress the importance of 
keeping them after they have been adopted. Refer to 
the picture and the story of last week, in relation to 
prayer, and tell the children how much easier it is to 
be kind when we ask God to help us. 

Story: The story of the Little Shepherd Boy who 
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became a King.—1 Samuel 16:1-13. Florence H. Towne, 
Erie Chapel Institute, Chicago. 


Picture to be used with this story: Young David, 
Gardner. . 


In the town of Bethlehem, long before Jesus was 
born, there lived a little boy named David. He had 
many brothers, all older than he, but his father, Jesse, 
had given to him the care of the sheep. There were hun- 
dreds of sheep and little lambs in the flock, but David 
knew them all by name. They loved the sound of his 
voice and came running gladly when he called them. 
Every morning he opened wide the door of the sheep- 
fold, and, calling the sheep to follow, led the way up the 
green hillside. Running and tumbling after him they 
came, never running ahead, but keeping close where they 
could hear the sound of his voice. He would lead them 
on until he found a place where there was plenty of 
green grass and a quiet little stream of water where they 
could drink and not be afraid. 


Sometimes he would stop with them beside a great 
river where the water made a loud, roaring noise, as it 
rushed and tumbled over the stones, and when the thirsty 
sheep, running to the river’s edge, heard the noise and 
the rushing water, they were frightened and could not 
drink. | 

While the sheep roamed over the green hills, eat- 
ing the fresh green grass, David would sit under a tree 
near by and keep watch. Bears and lions hiding in the 
hills watched for a chance to spring into the midst of the 
flock and carry away a baby lamb for their supper. 
Often, as David sat under the trees listening to the song 
of the birds or watching the white clouds in the blue 
sky, from far away would come the cry of a baby lamb 
in distress. Over the hills David would run in the di- 
rection of the little cry, reaching the lamb perhaps just 
in time to save it from the cruel lion’s teeth. 

In the quiet times when the wild animals did not 
disturb the sheep, David liked to le in the tall grass and 
listen to the birds in the trees overhead. They had such 
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beautifully colored feathers! The flowers about were 
so beautifully dressed! David thought of the Heavenly 
Father who made all the beautiful things in the world. 
He thought so much about Him that he began to talk 
to Him right out there on the hills. Even though he 
could not see God’s face, David knew the Father was 
very near, for he could often hear His voice calling to 
him, telling him what to do. “Why, just as I take care 
of my sheep, so my Father cares for me,” he thought one 
day, and his heart was so full of joy that he made up a 
song about it. It is such a beautiful song. Little chil- 
dren love it. Perhaps we can learn a wee little bit of it 
today when the story is finished. 


Far away in another city lived Samuel, not a little 
boy any more, but a wise, good man. He had never 
forgotten to listen to the voice of the Heavenly Father, 
and so he helped many people and made them happy. 
One day the Father called to Samuel and told him that 
a new king must be found, for the old king, whose name 
was Saul, was forgetting to listen to God’s voice, and 
so, of course, could not help the people to be good. The 
Father told Samuel just where to go to find the king. 
“Far away in Bethlehem,’ He said, “There is a father 
whose name is Jesse, and he has eight sons. When you 
get there, I will call to you again and tell you which 
son is to be the king. Only listen to My voice, and you 
will make no mistake.” So Samuel came to Jesse’s home, 
and one by one the seven sons stood in front of him. 
They were straight and strong and any one of them, 
thought Samuel, would have made a splendid king, but 
he was listening carefully to hear what the Father should 
tell him to do. “None of these is to be the king,” whis- 
pered the Father softly. “Have you no other boy?” 
asked Samuel. “Yes,” said Jesse, “but he is only a boy. 
He watches the sheep all day on the hills outside of 
Bethlehem. Run,” he said to one of the brothers, “and 
call David.” 


Sitting out under the trees with the sheep nibbling 
the grass all around him, David saw his brother run- 
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ning over the hills toward him. “Come quickly,” cried 
the brother, as he reached David. “A great man has 
come and calls for you. See, I will stay with the sheep 
until you come back.” 

He started for home and as he cuddled a lamb in his 
arms he thought how just so the Heavenly Father cared 
for His children when they were hurt or in trouble. 

Samuel looked into David’s eyes. Perhaps, it was 
the kindness that David showed each day for his sheep 
that shone there. Softly the Heavely Father whispered 
to Samuel, “This is the right son,’ I have chosen him 
to be king because he has learned to listen to his Father’s 
voice. 

So Samuel laid his hand tenderly on David’s head 
and told him that some day when he had grown older 
he was to be the king over all the land—Courtesy Flo- 
rence H. Towne. Erie Chapel Institute, Chicago. 

Present the children with a picture of Young David, 
by Garden. 

Say nothing about the pictures nor what is written 
on them, but ask the children to return them the follow- 
ing week with the following information: 

Whose picture is this? 

What is written above it? 

What does it mean? 

Music: Itis well to play quiet music while the child- 
ren are saying goodby to the teacher. Insist during the 
year that this little courtesy be never forgotten. The 
goodby need not be formal, but when the child is pre- 
pared to go, thoughtfulness demands a polite leave tak- 
ing. 

The teacher may repeat— 

The Lord is my shepherd; 

I shall not want. 

He maketh me lie down in green pastures: 
He leadeth me beside the still waters: 
He restoreth my soul. 


Closing Song. 
Benediction. | | 
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LESSON 5 


Mases 
Song: 


Who will take little baby? 

oa esaid the water deep, 

“Baby will float in his cradle boat 
And I shall rock him to sleep.” 


Who will hide little baby? 
“We,” said the rushes tall, 
“Safely we'll hide the baby inside 
That nobody. sees him at all.” 


Who will guard little baby? 
Miriam whispers “I, 

I’m sure to hear if the baby dear 
Gives even, a tiny. soft cry.” 


Who will guard little baby, 
Out on the waters blue? 
Silently sleep, baby, safely sleep, 
Mor Godewilt take care of you. 
Words by Hermann Don Miller 
Music—Songs for Little People—Daniel- 
son and Conant. 


It is advisable to be very persistent in the begin- 
ning of your year’s work establishing the right attitude 
toward prayer. 

Talk to the children about the sincerity that must 
always characterize a prayer. Before beginning to pray, 
make the child conscious that God is near and that we 
speak to Him with the same love and confidence with 
which we speak to our earthly father. Help the child 
to understand that God cares for everyone and every- 
thing. We are all living in His house and He will listen 
to our thanks, our desires, and our troubles. 

It is well to begin a prayer with words of gratitude. 
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Have the children enumerate blessings received; also 
the important things in which they want God’s help. 
From the things talked about, compose a prayer and say 
it together, or if you do not get an immediate response, 
suggest one after this order: 

Our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for Thy love 
and care. Forgive the wrong we have done and help us 
to live better. Bless all Thy children. In the Name of 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 

} 

Develop as soon as possible a reverential background 
and above all, try to impress the thought of the sacred- 
ness of talking to the Heavenly Father. Just to insist 
upon the observance of praying will never secure reli- 
cious life and feeling: 


“To say my prayer is not to pray, 
Unless I mean the words I say.” 
f 

Secure the cooperation of the parents so that this 
sincerity and reverent attitude will be carried over into 
the home. 

Picture, either Finding of BUDE by Delaroche, or 
Miriam, by Hansel. 

Through the picture call the child’s attention to 
parental love and care. Only in this way can the child 
become conscious of his power to protect those less able 
than himself. Through this realization and desire, he 
comes to have a feeling of appreciation of a Heavenly 
Father’s love and care and finally a feeling of his relation- 
ship to God. 

Refer to getting ready for winter. 

Need of fires—warmer clothing. 

Who cares for trees, grass, flowers and animals? 

What do the birds do in cold weather? What hap- 
pens to those that remain here? Do you ever think to 
feedothenn: 

How does the Heavenly Father care for us? 
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Story 
The Story of the Baby Moses 


“Once, long ago, even before little Samuel and David 
lived, a little baby was born. The mother loved her baby 
very much, but as she held it close to her, her eyes were 
full of tears and she was very sad. The wicked king had 
said that if a baby girl was born, it might live, but if a 
baby boy was born it must be destroyed; and her baby 
was a little boy. For a long time, she hid the baby in 
the house, hoping that the wicked king might not find 
him, but as he grew older, she knew she could not hide 
him any longer. He would cry and someone would hear, 
and tell the king, and he would send and take her baby 
away. So one day she made a little basket boat from 
some thick grasses, and, gently wraping the baby in a 
warm little blanket, she placed him in a boat and hid 
if away among some tall weeds growing in the river. 
Then she called the baby’s sister, little Miriam, to stand 
far off, but near enough to see what happened to the 
baby brother. ‘Perhaps,’ thought the mother, “some 
- kind stranger will find the baby here. and will save him 
because he is so little and all alone.’ Before long the 
sister saw the daughter of the cruel king come down to 
wash herself in the river. As the princess stooped to put 
her hands in the water, she saw the basket boat hidden 
among the grasses. Opening the basket, a tiny baby 
face looked into hers. Two little hands reached out. 
But this strange face bending over it was not the dear 
mother, nor was it the face of the little sister Miriam. 
A moment the baby looked in surprise, and then it 
wrinkled up its face and began to cry. ‘Why, this must 
be one of the little boy babies that the king said must 
be--killed,” said :the .Princess. tenderly... “It .is+. so. tiny. 
We must not let it die’ Oh, how glad Miriam was when 
she heard these words. Now she ran up to the princess. 
‘Shail I find you a mother to take care of your baby? 
she asked, and when the princess said, ‘Yes,’ oh, how 
fast Miriam ran to her mother! ‘Come quickly, mo- 
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ther!’ she called. ‘Come quickly! The baby is safe, 
and the psincess wants someone to take care of it for her.’ 
So the mother came, and reaching out she took her own 
little baby into her arms and carried him home, and as 
she went she thanked the Heavenly Father for giving 
her back her baby. 

“The Princess had said that when the baby grew 
older she would come and take him away to live with 
her, but if the mother would care for the baby while 
he was little she would pay her some money. The Prin- 
cess called the baby Moses. 

“Little Moses grew strong and tall and finally one 
day the Princess took him to live with her. But Moses 
was not happy because he saw how many things the 
cruel king did, and so one day he left the Princess and 
went far out into the country where he found a place 
to work as a shepherd caring for a flock of sheep and 
little lambs. 


“Every morning Moses led the sheep over the hills 
jut as Wavid did; and, ‘like Davi @hestbeucnt o1 the 
Heavenly Father when he heard the birds sing and when 
he saw ell the lovely growing things around him. 

“One day, as the sheep were nibbling the green grass 
on the hillside, Moses saw a bush all shining with such 
wonderful light. The bush was on fire. As he softly 
walked nearer he heard a voice call ‘Moses, Moses.’ The 
voice seemed to come right from the bush of fire. 

“Here I'am, he answered. It was ihe teave us 
Father calling Moses. He told him he must leave the 
sheep now for-He had a greater work for him to do. 
Hie must go back into the city where he was once a 
little baby, and help the people get away from the cruel 
king into another country where they would be safe and 
happy. 3 
“At first Moses was afraid to do this, but when the 
Father told him that He would be with him always and 
would tell him just what to do, Moses was not afraid 
any more. That night he left the sheep with another 
shepherd, and went into the city to help the people, as 
the Heavenly Father had asked him to do.” 
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Florence H. Towne—Courtesy of Erie Chapel Insti- 
tite, Chicago. 

Original, Exodus 2:1-10; 3:1-12. , 

After the goodby song and prayer, remember the 
leave taking. 


—_——_——__. 


LESSON 6 


With either the piano or phonograph, begin your 
lesson with an exercise in music appreciation.—See chap- 
ter On Music, 

Introduce one of the instruments for the band, say 
the triangle at first. On the piano play some simple 
rhythmic selection with the triangle accompaniment. Al- 
low the children to clap softly with their hands or use 
two blocks or rocks. 


Talk about the picture of the baby Moses and ask 
if the mother’s prayer was answered. 

Explain why God does not always answer prayers. 
It isn’t because He does not hear. Compare the requests 
made of God to the requests made of parents. The re- 
quest is always heard and often the parent has power to 
grant it if he thinks best. The parent is always glad to 
know what the child is interested in and something of 
his desires, but many requests are not granted because 
the child asks for things which would not be good for 
him. 
Sometimes the things children want would be better 
for them later on, other times what they want would 
interfere with the happiness of another, so these requests 
are not granted. Sometimes children cry about it but 
that is because they do not understand. It is the same 
with the Heavenly Father. We ask and then trust to 
his kindness and wisdom and learn to say: “Not my 
will but Thine be done.” Do you think it would be 
good to add that little quotation to our prayer? Repeat 
the prayer of last week with this addition. 

Refer to the falling leaves. Bring some seeds and 
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explain to the children about the germs within the seeds. 
Emphasize the thought that God takes care of even the 
tiniest things. Refer to the pictures illustrating God’s 
care of the little baby Moses. 

Bring to class for each child an outline of some object 
or objects in the picture and permit them to color with 
either crayons or water colors. When they are com- 
plete collect them. Pick out the best ones and reserve 
for a picture show the week following. 

After the prayer play quiet music and have the 
children informally bid the teacher goodby. 

Recommended: Story Lessons. First Grade. Old 
Testament History Series. . 

Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597-599 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

These cards have an outline of a picture illustrating 
the lesson on one side of the card with a brief simplified 
summary of the topics, together with questicns, on the 
other side. 

See sample with lesson 2. 

If the suggested material is not available the following 
dramatization of the Baby Moses is recommended. 


BABY MOSES 
Scene I—In a Hebrew Home 
Characters—Moses, Mother of Moses, Miriam. 


(The Mother weaving her basket of rushes, Miriam 
caressing the baby.) 

Miriam: “Mother, what are you making with such 
great care? In every weave of the basket you seem to 
breathe a prayer.” 

Mother: “The king has commanded that all the. 
baby boys shall be killed. I cannot bear to part with 
this dear little boy. I have made this plan to save his 
life. We have kept him these three months but now 
we must wait no longer. This basket I am weaving and 
when finished we will put our baby in it and place it 
in the flags by the river side.” 
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Miriam: “Come, mother, finish quickly and I will 
go with you to the river and will watch by his side to 
see he is not harmed.” 

Mother: “God spare our dear baby. Come now and 
we will see what will happen.” 

(Miriam and her Mother with Moses exit). 


Scene II—On The River Bank 
Characters—Same as Scene 1 


Weittam., o©) imotuer, [ook at ‘these: tall’ rushes. 
Here we can hide him safely in the shallow water.” 

Mother: “I will place the cradle of rushes, with 
our little baby in it, along the stream. God spare my 
dear child.” 

Miriam: “Mother, I will stay near by and watch to 
see if anything happens and will bring you word quickly 
if theré is danger.” 

Mother: “God bless you, my dear baby.” 

(Exit Mother, and Miriam hides). 


Scene III—Bank of the River 


Characters—Princess, Maidens, Baby Moses, Mother of 
Moses and Miriam 


Princess: ‘What do I hear? It sounds like a baby 
crying faintly. Maidens, look around and see what this 
CHy ise | 

Maid: “I see a basket in the flags.” 

Pfneess =. Gro Die it. tome, - 

(Maidens carry the basket to the Princess.) 

Maidens: “Oh! A little baby in a basket.” 

Goeetur at the ieet of the Princess.) 

Princess: “I shall open this basket and see for my- 
self.” (Opens Basket.) “Oh, maidens, such a beautiful 
child. Poor child, how it cries! It isa Hebrew baby. A 
mother has hidden him in the rushes to save his life. I 
must take him for my own.” 

Miriam: (running to her)—‘“‘Shall I find a nurse for 
your baby?” 
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Princess: “A nurse? Sure. Bring her to me!” 

Miriam: “I can find one quickly.” (Exits running.) 

Princess: I will call his name Moses, for I drew 
him out of the water.” 

(Enter. Mariam with her Mother.) 

Miriam: “Princess, here is the nurse I have found.” 

Princess: (to Mother).—‘‘Take care of this baby for 
me until he is a youth and I will repay you. I am the 
king’s daughter and I will then take him and train him 
for a prince.” (Princess and Maidens exit.) 

Mother: “Thank God! My boy is saved! God heard 
our prayers.” 


Closing Song. 
Benediction. 


From Motives and Expressions in Religious Edu- 
cation, by Charles I. Kinberry. Used by permission of 
George H. Doran Company, publishers. 


LESSON 7 


Repeat from lesson 4 


Can a little child like me thank the Father fittingly? 
Yes, oh yes, be good and true, patient, kind in all you do. 
Love the Lord and do your part, learn to say with all 
your heart 
Father in Heaven, we thank Thee. 
For the fruits upon the trees, for the birds that sing of 
Thee, 
For the earth in beauty dressed, Father, Mother, and the 
Lest, 
For Thy precious loving care, for Thy bounty everywhere, 
Father in Heaven, we thank Thee. 
Mary Mayes Dodge—Courtesy Century Publishing 
Co. 


The music to this poem may be found in Songs and 
Games for Little Ones—Walker & Jenks. 
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Ask how many children have been talking to the 
Heavenly Father during the week. 

Where were you? Relate experiences. 

Suggest places where people have gone to pray. 
Where did Jesus pray? Where did Joseph Smith go to 
pray? Were his prayers answered? How? 

Sing the song of Joseph Smith’s first prayer. 

Deseret Sunday School Songs, No. 41. 


FIRE FROM HEAVEN 


1 Kings 18 


Once upon a time in a very wild part of a country 
full of high mountains and roaming streams there lived 
aman named Elijah. He was tall and strong. He took 
care of the sheep and spent many nights in the moun- 
tains. Unlike most of the people living in this place, his 
thoughts were about God. 

From the travelers he learned that all over the 
country people had ceased praying to God and were 
praying instead to ugly pieces of stone and wood. 

Elijah longed to do something to make these people 
love God and pray to Him—but what could he do?—he 
knew there was only one thing, he could pray. So he 
- prayed God to punish the people of Israel who were so 
wicked, by not sending any rain and dew upon the 
country. Elijah hoped that when the people became 
hungry and thirsty they would pray to God again. 

Then God spoke to Elijah. He told him his prayers 
were answered. No rain or dew would fall upon the 
land until the people turned again to Him. Time passed 
on. 

They were still praying to the pieces of stone and 
wood, and no rain had fallen for so long a time that 
they were dying of hunger and thirst. Then God spoke 
again to Elijah, and gave him a joyful message to carry. 

“Go show thyself to the king,” He said, “and I 
will send rain upon the earth.” 

So Elijah hurried across the country to the king’s 
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palace. He saw poor animals lying dead by the road- 
side, and sick and wreched people with no food for them- 
selves or their hungry children, and he must have rejoiced 
to know that God would soon send rain. But before 
the rain came, God wanted the people to stop praying 
to the images of stone and wood and turn to Him, their 
Father. So Elijah told the king to go to a high moun- 
tain by the seashore, and to take with him the hundreds 
of men who taught the people to pray to the ugly images. 
Those men were called the priests of Baal, and they were 
very wicked. The king obeyed and drove up the moun- 
tain side in his golden chariot. Around him marched 
hundreds of wicked priests, dressed in gorgeous clothes, 
with small golden suns flashing from their foreheads. 
Behind them came thousands of people; men and women 
whose fathers had loved and prayed to God, but whom 
the priests had taught to bow down before the images 
and to lead sinful lives. Before them all stood one man, 
tall and strong with long hair and flashing eyes, wearing 
a camel’s skin. Who was he? It was Elijah. And 
although he was only one man facing those thousands 
who hated him, we need not feel sorry for him. God was 
with him, and one man with God by his side is more 
powerful than a whole army without Him. For listen 
to what happened. | ? 

When the king and the priests and the people were 
gathered together upon the mountain, Elijah spoke to 
them. 


“Let us take two oxen,” he said, “and cut each in 
pieces and lay them on two separate piles of wood with 
no fire underneath. Then call ye on the names of your 
images of stone and wood, and I will call on the name 
of God. The one who answers by sending down fire 
from heaven to burn the ox, let him be God.” Then all 
the people shouted, “It is well spoken.” First the wicked 
priests took their ox, cut it in pieces and placed them 
on a pile of wood. Then they prayed to the ugliest of 
all their stone images, which they called Baal. “Oh, 
Baal, hear us!” they cried, and they jumped upon a pile 
of wood, crying louder and louder. But there was no 
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answer. No voice spoke and no fire came down from 
heaven. All the morning passed and afternoon came. 
They grew more and more excited. As they cried aloud, 
they danced and cut themselves with knives until their 
blood flowed. Still nothing happened. There was no 
voice, no fire, no answer. 


When evening came, it was Elijah’s turn. Very 
quietly he spoke to all the people. “Come unto me,” he 
said. And as they drew close around him he built a 
little altar of twelve stones. Upon it he placed the wood 
and the second ox, cut in pieces. “Fill your barrels with 
water,” he said, “and pour it over the altar.” He wanted 
them to see that there was no fire hidden underneath. 
I suppose they brought the water from the blue sea at 
the foot of the mountain. Three times the men poured it 
all over the pieces of ox, and the wood, until a stream of 
water ran around the bottom of the altar. 


Then Elijah came near and prayed. It was a won- 
derful prayer, so different from the wild cries of the 
priests of Baal. Elijah knew he was speaking to God, 
who would hear and answer him and he prayed solemnly 
and with all his heart. 


“Lord, God,” he prayed, “let it be known this day 
that Thou art God in Israel and that I am Thy servant. 
Hear me, O Lord. Hear me that these people may know 
that Thou art God and that Thou hast turned their 
hearts back again.” 


~The prayer was finished, the crowd watched and 
waited; then a light flashed before their eyes, as the fire 
of the Lord fell from heaven. It burnt up the ox, the 
wood, and the stones, even the dust below the alter, and 
licked up the water around it. With a cry the people 
altel upon: theirjiaces. — The Lord; He'is God,” they 
cried, “the Lord, He is God.” 


At last they turned to God, and soon after they rose 
from their knees and the sky became full of black clouds, 
and there was the rushing sound of mighty wind. After 
all those months the rain was coming! As the king in 
his chariot hurried back to his palace, many miles away, 
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hé was! caught ina ereat stopnmeeeeiemeiadot torscs 
were tearing at full speed, but before them ran a man. 
He ran so fast that even the king’s horses could not 
catch up with him, and he reached the palace before the 
king. It was Elijah filled with joy and thankfulness. 
The prayer he had made so many years ago on the 
mountain side was answered. God had taught the people 
of Israel to pray to Him, and that night in the homes all 
over the land fathers were breaking the images of stone, 
and gathering their families together to pray to. God, 
their ‘Pather in. bleaven. 

From Tell Me a True Story—Mary Stewart. Cour- 
tesy of Revell-and Co: Publishers. 


Closing Song. 
Benediction. 


LESSON 8 
Thanksgiving—Prayer 


Evidences of gratitude: Helpful acts, expression of 
appreciation. 


It takes one little girl or boy, 
Two hands to work or play; 
And just one loving little heart, 

To make Thanksgiving day. 


“The “Thank you’ day again is here. 
‘Upon this day in every year. 
The thankful people large and small, 
Praise God the Father all in all.” 
—Songs for Little People. Danielson and 
Conant. 


Have the children sing some Thanksgiving song 
learned in the regular school work. 

Get from some of the children a willing response to 
pray. Emphasize the fact that the meaning of Thanks- 
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giving is a “Thank you day” to our Heavenly Father. 
Do not urge individual prayers. Remember right at- 
titudes are the first consideration and the response takes 
care of itself. | 


From numerous pictures taken from old magazines, 
advertisements, etc., by the teacher, and brought to the 
class, allow the children to select a picture of something 
to which they have been kind during the week. Provide 
mounting paper and paste and have them artistically 
mount their selections. 


If there is time, select children to relate the incidents 
concerning the acts of kindness. During the telling if 
you have a reflectoscope throw the picture on the screen 
while the child is relating the story. 


Have the pupils name the things for which we 
should say “thank you” to our Heavenly Father. Many 
of the things named will be personal and trivial. Accept 
the contribution but express particular satisfaction for 
the essential things suggested as: sun, rain, ripened har- 
vest, food, shelter, and parents. 


Story: “The Wheat Field.’—“The Golden Windows.” 


Some children were set to reap in a wheat-field. 
The wheat was yellow as gold, the sun shone gloriously, 
and the butterflies flew hither and thither. Some of the 
children worked better, and some worse; but there was 
one who ran here and there after the butterflies that 
fluttered about his head, and sang as he ran. 


By and by, evening came, and the Angel of the wheat- 
field called to the children and said, ‘““Come now to the 
gate, and bring your sheaves with you.” 


So the children came, bringing their sheaves. Some 
had great piles, laid close and even, so that they might 
carry more; some had theirs laid large and loose, so they 
looked more than they were: but one, the child who ran 
to and fro after the butterflies, came empty-handed. ’ 

Uhe wangel said) to: this child, “Where ware. your 
sheaves?” 
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The child hung his head. “I do not know!” he said. 
“T had some, but I have lost them, I know not how.” 

“None enter here without sheaves,” said the Angel. 

“l-know that,’ said the child2 But f-thouche d 
would like to see the place where the others were going; © 
besides, they would not let me leave them.” 


Then all the other children cried out together. One 
said, “Dear Angel, let him in! In the morning I was 
sick, and this child came and played with me, and showed 
me the butterflies, and I forgot my pain. Also, he gave 
me one of his sheaves, and I would give it to him again, 
but I cannot tell it now from my own.” 


Another said, “Dear Angel, let him in! At noon the 
sun beat on my head so fiercely that I fainted and fell 
down like one dead; and this child came running by, 
and when he saw me he brought.water to revive me, and 
then showed me ithe butterflies, and I was so glad and 
merry that my strength returned; to me also he gave 
one of his sheaves, and I would give it to him again, 
but it is so like my own that I cannot tell it.” 

And a third said, “Just now, as evening was coming, | 
I was weary and sad, and had so-few sheaves that it 
seemed hardly worth my while to go on working; but 
this child comforted me, and showed me the butterflies, 
and gave me one of his sheaves. Look! it may be that 
this was his; and yet I cannot tell, it is so like my own.” 

And all the children said, “We also had sheaves 
of him, dear Angel; let him in, we pray you!” 

The Angel smiled, and reached his hand inside the 
gate and brought out a pile of sheaves; it was not large, 
but the glory of the sun was on it, so that it seemed to 
lighten the whole field. 

“Here are his sheaves!” said-the Angel. They are 
known and counted, every one.” And he said to the child. 
“Lead the way in!” 

Laura E. Richards—Courtesy of Lucile Brown & Co. 


Closing Song. 
Benediction. 


on 


LESSON 9 
Teacher Repeat 


“The brown leaves fall and, under all, 
The baby seeds are living, 
But cannot speak or sing or seek 
To join in our Thanksgiving. 
They love Thee, Lord, but have no word 
To tell Thee of their meaning, 
And unto me is left to say 
The thank you they are dreaming.” 
—Kindergarten and Primary Songs. Cour- 
tesy Daynes-Beebe Music Co. 


Ask the children to name the things they had for 
Thanksgiving for which they are thankful. 

Occasionally, as circumstances suggest, rearrange 
your original prayer. 

The children will doubtless come to you from the 
day school with some background of Pilgrim informa- 
tion. Give them a chance to relate what they know and 
compare this with the journey of the Pioneers across 
the plains. There are many points of similarity. 

Religious convictions sent both parties forth to seek 
religious freedom. The Pilgrim’s object, religious lib- 
erty. The Pilgrim’s journey to Holland. The prob- 
lems encountered. 

Sacrifices and difficulties encountered in the prep- 
aration for the journey to America. Finally the wreck- 
age of the ship Speedwell. Cold, hunger, sickness, and 
death, encountered on the journey. Their arrival in the 
winter. Their encounter with the Indians. Religious 
worship, and faith in God. The first Thanksgiving. 

The pioneers: Object, religious liberty. 

Preparation for the journey, struggle, persecutions, 
sacrifices, and finally the death of the Prophet. 

Journey: Cold, hunger, and sickness. Faith and 
trust in God. Amusements. The scattered lonely graves 
made by the wayside. Indian encounters. 

The arrival: ‘Tired, desolate, and lonely, dependent 
on God’s care. 
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Story 
(Language to be Simplified) 


In the spring of 1848, hundreds of acres of wheat 
had been planted in the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 
The: prospects were good for a bountiful harvest, and 
the people were happy in the realization that their starv- 
ing days would soon be over. The plowing and planting 
had been done with care, and with the sun-shiny days 
of spring, the fields looked beautiful. On the Cotton- 
wood and Mill Creek to the south and east of Salt Lake 
City, fruitful gardens and grain had replaced the sage 
brush land. A large number of immigrants were ex- 
pected during the summer months, and the people were 
making preparations to receive them. Some few had 
arrived in the spring, and their souls were touched with 
gladness as they looked for the first time upon the “land 
of promise.” 

The people would ride out toward what is now 
Murray and sing with joy because the fields looked so 
green and beautiful. Rain came now and then, and the 
roads were free. from. dust.. It seemed -as if: they, had 
really found a Zion, and that their days of sore trial were 
fast approaching an end. It had been decided to gather 
into a store house enough wheat to provide for the poor 
immigrants who were expected during the autumn. The 
people always thought of the welfare of one another. If 
one band of immigrants had plenty, they were always 
ready to share with others. So it was during the season 
of 1848. Not only were the people, living in the valley 
looking to their own preservation, but they were always 
hoping that enough might be raised to help all their 
brethren and sisters who were to come later over the 
dreary plains. Their unselfishness was beautiful. 


It was during the latter part of the month of May, 
when crickets began to attack the wheat fields far and 
wide. At first little commotion was caused, but within 
a few days a devouring horde had swept down upon the 
valley, eating everything before them, leaving neither 
blade nor leaf. ‘Men, women, and children turned out 
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in masses to combat the pest, driving them into ditches 
or upon piles of reeds, which they would set on fire, 
striving in every way, until their strength was exhausted, 
to beat back the devouring host. But in vain they toiled; 
in vain they prayed. A terrible fear struck the hearts 
of the people. The pest would not leave. They in- 
creased alarmingly every day. The people prayed; some 
days they fasted. They had great faith, though the 
children often cried with fright, and the women begged 
their Heavenly Father for help. Many hundreds of immi- 
grants were on the plains between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Missouri River, and were expected during the 
summer. One company had reached Wyoming, and 
were apprised by messengers of the terrible plight in the 
valley. Think of the feelings of those immigrants, when 
they were told that they were going to a land of famine, 
and yet they knew that God would deliver them from 
hunger. 


Their faith and toil were rewarded. For while the 
people stood with stricken hearts one day, from the 
island of the Great Salt Lake came the gulls—myriads 
of these strange, snow white birds, with wild cries— 
winging their way. At first, a new fear arose in the 
hearts of the people as they saw the birds settling down - 
upon the fields—a fear that another foe had come to 
complete the destruction of the growing grain. Think 
of their joy, when they saw the gulls pounce upon the 
black crickets and begin to eat them. They would fly 
away for a time and back they would come and eat again. 
Wiis tact might..seem incredible, were it ‘not: ainply 
proved by the testimony of hundreds of witnesses, as 
well as by the nature of the bird itself, which has the 
habit of regurgitating its food after carrying it to the 
island home to feed its young. The people gazed in 
amazement upon the birds and their beneficient work. 
It was a miracle that they had witnessed. God had an- 
swered their prayers. For days the destruction went on, 
when the winged deliverers, having destroyed the plague, 
quietly flew back to their island homes in the bosom of 
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the lake—Levi Edgar Yotng in the Juvenile Instructor, 
Nov. 1910: 

Picture: Monument to the Gulls. 

Closing song. 

Benediction. 


LESSON 10 


How strong and sweet my Father’s care, 
That round about me like the air, 

Is with me always everywhere. 

He cares forune:. 


Oh keep me ever in thy love, 
Dear Father, watching from above, 
And let me still thy mercy prove, 
And care for me. 
aah Lullaby. 
Set to music in “Songs for Little People.” 


This could be repeated several times by the teacher 
during the service. 
Music Appreciation: Minuet: Don Juan, Mozart, 


played on either piano or phonograph. Have the chil- 


dren interpret the music through rhythmical action; 
nothing conventional is desirable. It may be a skip and 
bow, a hop and bow, or a run and turn. 

If the teacher will express her approval of artistic 
interpretations as well as willing effort and ask the child 
whose performance has been approved, to repeat for the 
benefit of the class it will stimulate an added endeavor: 
it also rewards that which is well done and acts as a 
standard for which to strive. 

Repeat the prayers and songs given last week. 


Story: “Daniel in the Den of the Lions,” from 
“Tell Me a True Story” 


Once there were shepherds who marched up from 
their country while the bad King Belshazzar was feast- 
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ing, and took his palace and city, and killed him. They 
had a king of their own, called Darius, and this shep- 
herd king grew very fond of Daniel. The country he had 
conquered was so big that he could not rule over all of 
it himself, so he-divided it into many parts and put 
a prince in charge of each part. Over these princes he 
put three other men, called presidents, and over all the 
presidents and princes he put Daniel. That made the 
princes and presidents angry, and they tried to find out 
something bad about Daniel to tell the king. But Daniel 
was very honest and faithful, and they could find noth- 
ing about him that was not good. Then they made a 
wicked plan. They knew that every morning and eve- 
ning, and in the middle of the day, Daniel opened his 
window facing towards his old home, and prayed to 
God, just as he had done ever since he was a boy. So 
the presidents of the kingdom and the princes met to- 
gether and went before the king. “King Darius, live 
forever,” they said. “All the presidents of the kingdom, 
the governors, and the princes, and the captains wish 
you to make a law, that whosoever shall pray to God, 
or to a man, for thirty days, save to thee, O king, he 
shall be cast into the den of lions.” It pleased the king 
to think that every one in his city would be praying to 
him, as if he were a great God, so he signed this wicked 
law. 


Daniel knew about it. Perhaps he had been stand- 
ing beside the king’s throne when the presidents and 
princes met there—and what do you think he did? He 
went into his house and opened wide the windows fac- 
ing towards the country where his home was. There 
he knelt down and prayed and gave thanks to God. 
That night he did the same thing, and again the next 
morning. He could have waited until he was in bed, 
where no one could see him say his prayers. Or he could 
have left the windows closed. But he was not ashamed 
to have any one see him pray, and he was not afraid. 
The presidents and princes were watching down in the 
street, peeking from behind the corners perhaps, and 
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when they saw Daniel kneeling beside the open windows, 
and heard his voice raised in prayer, they hurried to the 
king. 

“Hast thou not made a law,” they said. “That Dan- 
iel obeys thee not, O king, but says his prayers three 
times a day.” When the king heard that, he was very 
unhappy, for he loved Daniel and had not dreamed that 
in making that bad law he would hurt his friend. But 
the law had been made, and although the king spent all 
the rest of the day in trying to change it, he could not 
do it. 

So Daniel was brought to the great cage of AST, 
roaring lions.” 


Have you ever seen a lion? You know how fierce 
it is. Its coat is yellow and shaggy, its eyes glow like 
burning coals, and you often see it tramping up and 
down its cage, roaring. 


The king’s lions were very wild and very hungry, 
and when the soldiers brought Daniel to the cage the 
lions dashed themselves against the bars and roared with 
fury. The cage was opened from above, and right into 
the midst of the savage animals Daniel was thrown. 
Very sadly the king stood by and saw it done, and then 
a ray of hope came to him. and he said to Daniel: “Thy 
God, whom thou servest, He will deliver thee.” 


He was not at all sure God could save Daniel from 
those wild beasts. It was only a hope that perhaps He 
could. A huge stone was brought and rolled over the 
opening of the den, and the king sealed it with sealing 
wax and with his own ring. Then the king went back 
to his palace, but could not eat nor hsten to music, he 
was so unhappy. All night he lay awake and thought of 
Daniel, torn to pieces very likely by the lions. Early in 
the morning he got up and hurried to the den of lions. 
When he reached there, he cried in a most mrserable 
voice: ““O. Daniel, servant -of the living (God, 4s" thy 
God, whom thou servest, able to deliver thee from the 
lions?” He listened eagerly, longing for the sound of 
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Daniel’s voice to show he was yet alive. In a loud, 
strong voice, the answer came: 

“O king, live forever. My God’ hath sent His angel, 
and hath shut the lions’ mouths, and they have not 
hurt me.” 

The king was filled with gladness; he called his 
servants to come and open the den, and take Daniel from 
it.. So he came out. There was not even-a:scratch upon 
him, because he had trusted in his God—Mary Stewart. 
curtesy O1mvevell & Ca, N.Y. 

Closing song. 

Benediction. 





LESSON 11 


“Silent night! holy night! 

Alls calm, all is bright, 

Round the gentle mother and child, 
Holy infant tender and mild, 

Rest in heavenly peace, 

Rest in heavenly peace. 


“Silent night! holy night! 
Guiding star, lend thy light! 
See the eastern wise men bring 
Gifts and homage to our King! 
Jesus Christ“is*here, 

Jesus Christ is here. 


“Silent night! holy night! 
Wondrous star, lend thy hght. 
With the angels let us sing 
Hallelujah to our King. 

Jesus Christ is here, 
pectisechtist ts. acre. 
—German Air. 


Rieturess. Wladoma and:Child,” Raphael; Arrival 
of the Shepherds,” Le Rolle. 

Prayer. | 

This is a painting that lends itself very beautifully 
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to picture posing. I would suggest that you study it 
with that thought in mind. Bring a camera to the class 
and take the pictures of the best impersonators. A few , 
costumes to make the scene more realistic would add to 
its interest. 

A Christmas entertainment of living pictures is prof- 
itable ‘and pleasing. . During the peried the child is 
posing, the children from a short distance may sing some 
Christmas songs. The effect is very. artistic and im- 
pressive. 

oilent.. Night,” traditional 2amCses 2 ways tha 


Manger,” are excellent rhythmical selections for the chil- 


dren’s band and may be used with good effect during 
this period. 

The above songs may be sung in their entirety by 
some adult musician or the teacher with the children 
joining in the last two lines. 

If for some reason the above suggestions are not 
_ practicable in your locality tell the following story: 


“How Isaiah Told of the Coming of Jesus Christ’”— 
Isaiah 40:10, 11 

‘Wouldn’t it be a beautiful thing if the door should 
open and Jesus should come in and sit with us and tell 
us beautiful stories? Wouldn’t we be glad to cuddle 
close to him and look up into his face and listen to all 
he had to say? 

Long ago little children really did walk beside him 
and listen to his stories, but that was long after little 
Moses and David and Samuel lived. This was the way 
it happened: 

Our Father kept calling and calling to fathers, moth- 
ers, and little. children, telling them what to do, but, 
though David and Samuel and others listened, so many 
others did not hear the Father call, or, when they did 
hear, they did not want to do what he told them to do. 
The Father knew that if they did not listen to his voice 
they would get lost or hurt among the rocks and stones, 
just as David’s sheep did. So:he ‘talked. of this in 
heaven. “The fathers and mothers and little children do 
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not hear my voice,” he said. “They are like sheep with- 
out a shepherd. They do many wrong, selfish things 
and they are not happy. I must go down to them and 
show them the way.” 

So he said: “I will send my Son to them and 
through His life I will show them how great is the 
Father’s love.” 

Then the Father called softly to a man named Isaiah 
who had always listened to his voice. “Tell the fathers, 
mothers, and little children that I am coming to live 
among them,” he said. ‘Tell them I am coming to show 
them how to love one another and to be happy.” 

So Isaiah went all through the cities singing a beau- 
tiful song about the coming of a great King who would 
live with the people and help them: “Just as the shep- 
herd finds food for his sheep and carries the little, tired 
lambs in his arms, so will he who is coming care for 
you and your little children,’ sang Isaiah. “Be very 
glad and sing for joy, for he is coming now very soon.” 

So fathers, mothers, and little children watched and 
waited for the King to come. Some very wise men said 
that when he came a great beautiful star would shine 
in the sky and lead the people to the place where he 
was. As the shepherds watched their sheep all night on 
the hills near the starry sky they talked together of the 
King who was soon to come, and often they looked up- 
ward as if hoping, perhaps, that that night they might 
see the great star that would tell of His coming.”—Flo- 
renee 11. Lowes. -Courtesy of <Erie Chapel : Institute, 
Chicago. 

Closing song. 

Benediction. 





LESSON 12 
- Pictures: “Holy Night,” Correggio, or “Apparition 
to the Shepherds,” Plockhorst. 


See chapter on how to study pictures with chil- 
dren. 
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Encourage the children to sing the Christmas songs 
learned at school. 


Prayer: Have each child select Some one, perhaps 
less fortunate than himself, for the happiness of whose 
Christmas he agrees to be responsible. The name should 
be mentioned to no one but the teacher. Allow the chil- 
dren to suggest what would be profitable and pleasant. 
This can be done individually or in a group. For illus- . 
tration: 


I. A Christmas party with a tree, and a present for 
each invited guest. Allow the children to plan, pur- 
chase, and decorate the tree themselves. 


2. After some little remembrance is made, packed, 
and addressed, have the children meet with the teacher 
after dark Christmas eve, and go to the children’s homes 
and put the gifts on the door steps or invite the children 
for whom the present was intended to the home on 
Christmas morning. 


To the child there is great pleasure in keeping a 
secret. Emphasize*the joy of a happy surprise. 


The child begins life with a strong instinctive tend- 
ency to possess. This is very natural and should in no 
way be subdued but rather modified and the child made 
to realize that possessions in common bring the greater 
joy and that joy is realized in giving rather than re- 
ceiving. No better way can we teach “It is better to give 
than receive” than by letting the children make some 
little gift or entertain their parents. They would feel 
that great joy that comes through service if they gave 
their parents a little party. 

I would suggest that the teacher look over the dif- 
ferent educational and religious magazines published 
in December for Christmas suggestions. 


Story: “The Coming of the Heavenly Father to. 
Live Among Men” 


It was fast growing dark. The stars were already 
beginning to. shine out in the skies, when down the road 
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toward the city of Bethlehem came a gray donkey. He 
came slowly, for upon his back rode a gentle, sweet- 
faced woman, and beside her walked a man in poor 
clothing. She woman seemed very tired, for every now 
and then she dropped her head down upon the donkey’s 
neck, as.1f to*rest better. 


> “Wes are- almost-there, . said=Joséph: “See, there’is 
a light shining near the gate of Bethlehem. Perhaps we 
can find an inn there where, for a little money, they will 
give us a bed and something to eat. The donkey, too, 
must have a place to rest and a handful of hay. He 
has become lame on the journey.” 


They were at the gate now. Passing through, the 
man led the donkey toward the twinkling lights in the 
windows of the inn, which stood beside the city wall. 
- The wind was cold. In the yard camels slept here and 
there on piles of dirty rugs, and donkeys were tied to 
posts around the yard. Many people had come to the inn 
that night. Lights shone from the windows and from 
within came the sound of many people laughing and 
talking together. Mary dropped her head on the donkey’s 
neck and waited while Joseph knocked at the door. The 
man who kept the inn answered the knock. He wore a 
big, white apron and he had been making merry with 
the*rest: 


“Our noise ts dull, whe said to -Joséph...; here-1s 
no room here for you. You may find room at another 
place perhaps, farther on down the road. I do not know. 
But we are crowded. There is no room here.” Tears 
came into Mary’s beautiful eyes. They had come such 
a long way, and she was so very tired. “We cannot go 
farther tonight,” said Joseph. “See, the woman 1s “too 
ill, and our donkey is lame. Have you no little place, 
no matter how poor, where we could stay out of the 
cold wind tonight?” 

The man looked at Mary’s beautiful face. It made 
him think of the pure white lilies that grew in the fields 
of Bethlehem. When he spoke again, his voice was 
softer and more kindly. “There is nothing,” he said, 
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“but an empty stable back in the yard where the sheep 
stay. The sheep are all out on the hills tonight. There 
1s hay there for a bed, and it will be better than sleeping 


- out undér the stars... It is. all I-can- do. There as) no 


other place.” 

Then he closed the door, shutting in the bright 
light, and the warmth, and the happy voices, and Joseph 
led the tired donkey slowly around toward the stable. 
It had no door. Only a piece of old carpet hung down 
in front to keep out the cold and rain. 


Gently Joseph lifted Mary from the donkey’s back 
and they went inside. There was a bare floor, and 
around the wall were mangers, little boxes, just high 
enough for the sheep to eat from, all filled with hay. 
Joseph pulled some hay out of the mangers and scat- 
tered it on the floor for a bed. Then, as Mary slept, he . 
stepped outside to keep watch through the night. 


Out on the hills the shepherds were keeping watch 
over their flocks by night. One of the shepherds had 
built a fire of sticks, and. the others had gathered around 
it, half sleeping, half listening for the sound of wild ani- 
mals that might be creeping near, hoping to carry off a 
baby lamb. One shepherd walked up and down, and as 
he walked he looked up often at the great dark sky 
sprinkled with its thousands of tiny silver stars. Sud- 
denly he gaveacry. A great, golden light burst through 
the blackness of the sky and swept over the heavens with 
a glorious brightness. 


“Awake! come quickly!” he called to the sleeping 
shepherds. “What does it mean? The sky is on fire.” 
As the shepherds stood watching, out from the 
brightest spot came an angel, down toward the shep- 
herds, nearer and nearer. The shepherds had never seen 
~ am angel... “Chey. were ‘afraid. - Palline: to, the. sround, 
they covered their heads with their coats and waited. 

The angel gently spoke: 

“Be not afraid. I have come to you from the Heav- 
enly Father with a message of great joy. This night the 
Father has kept His promise. He has come to the earth 
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to live among fathers, mothers, and little children. He 
comes not as a great King, wearing a crown of gold, 
but as a little Baby. His home tonight is a stable rough 
and bare, and his bed is a manger filled with hay. He 
comes to show all people how to be loving and kindly 
and helpful one to another. All who listen to his voice 
and follow in His way shall have great peace and joy 
such as they have never known before.” 

When the angel finished speaking there was a sound 
of singing in the sky. The song told of the coming of 
iuetitle Child, - 

“Come,” said the shepherds to one another. ‘Let 
us go into Bethlehem and see if we can find the Baby 
of whom the angels sang.” 

So leaving the sheep they hurried into the city and 
down the dark streets until they came to the inn by the 
city wall where Mary and Joseph had stopped only a 
little while before. 

The yard was filled with a wonderful shining light. 
Softly the shepherds pushed back the curtain. There 
in the hay was the mother Mary and, in a manger filled 
with soft hay, there was a little baby. 

The Mother Mary listened as the Shepherds knelt 
beside the manger and told her of the angel that had 
come to them as they were watching their sheep and of 
all that had been told them. Mary remembered the day 
when an angel had come to her and had told her these 
same things. She would be so glad to have her little 
baby grow up to love and help people.—Florence H. 
Towne. Courtesy of Erie Chapel Institute, Chicago. 

If the children are familiar already with this mate- 
rial, teachers may tell them the following story: 


The Christ-Child 


A long, long time ago, on the night just before 
Christmas, a little child, all alone, wandered in the streets 
of a large city. 

There were a great many fathers and mothers hurry- 
- ing home with bundles of presents for their little ones, 
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and some rolled past in fine carriages, one after the 
other, bound for home to celebrate the epuy: time with 
their children. 


This little child seemed to have no home, but just 
wandered up and down, looking into the windows and 
watching the lights. No one seemed to notice the little 
one except Jack Frost, who bit the bare toes and fingers, 
and the North Wind, who almost brought tears to the 
child’s eyes with his blowing. It was. cold, oh, very 
cold that night. 


Up and down the street the little child passed, and 
the walks were all snowy and icy. The child had on 
neither shoes nor stockings; but, though it was cold, the 
little one was glad, for it was Christmas eve, and the 
whole world seemed to be glad, too. 


Everywhere the light was streaming out. of the 
windows, and if one looked in, there could be seen the 
beautiful candles and the Christmas-trees. In some of 
the houses the trees were loaded with presents for the 
children, and in one place into which the little child 
looked the boys and girls were playing and skipping, 
and their merry laughter rang so loudly through the 
house, that it could be heard through the thick walls and 
doors out in the street. — 


The little child was glad with them, and clapped its 
hands and said, “Oh, they are so happy in there! Surely 
they will share with me, and let me come into their 
warm, bright room and sing and play.” 


And the little feet tripped up the great, wide stair- 
case, and without a fear the child tapped softly at the 
door. ° 

And the door opened. 

There stood the tall footman. 


He looked at the little child, but sadly shook his 
head and said: “Go down off the steps. There is:no 
room in here for you.” He looked sorry when he said 
it, for he probably remembered his own little ones at 
home, and was glad that they were not out in the cold. 
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Through the open door a light—oh, such a bright 
light—shone, and it was so warm! 


But the child turned away into the cold and dark- 
ness, not knowing why the footman spoke so; for surely 
the children would have loved to have another little com- 
panior to join in their joyous Christmas evening festival. 


But the children did not know that the child had 
knocked. : 


The street seemed colder. and darker to the child 
than before, and the bright windows were not néarly so 
bright, because the child was sad. But all along, on 
both sides of the wide street, the light streamed out, and 
it was almost as bright as day; and the beauty all about 
made the little child glad again. 


The great city was full of happy homes that night, 
and the cold outside was entirely forgotten. All re- 
membered only the happy time, and no doubt thought 
that every single person in the whole wide world was 
happy, too. 


Farther and farther along, down where the homes 
were not quite so large or beautiful, the little child 
wandered. There seemed to be children inside of nearly 
all the houses, and they were dancing and frolicking 
about; there were Christmas-trees in nearly every win- 
dow, with beautiful dolls and toys; there were trumpets 
and picture books, and all sorts of nice things; and in 
one place a sweet little lamb made of white wool was 
hanging on the tree for one of the children. 


The child, stopping before this window, looked and 
looked at the beautiful thing, and creeping up to the 
glass gently tapped upon the pane. A little girl came to 
the window and looked out into the dark street and saw 
the child. But she only frowned and shook her head 
and said, “Come some other time, for we cannot take 
care of you now,” and then she went away. 

The little child turned back into the cold again, and 
went sadly on, saying, “Will no one share the beautiful 
Christmas with me? The light is so bright and I love it 
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so!” The child wandered on and on, scarcely seeing the 
light now on account of tears. 
The street became darker and narrower; farther and 
_ farther the little one traveled. It grew late. Scarcely 
anyone was out to meet the child as it walked, anu all 
the outer world was still and cold. 


Ahead there suddenly appeared a bright, single ray 
of light, that shone right through the darkness into the 
child’s eyes. The child smiled and said, “I will go and 
see if they will share their Christmas with me.’ 


Hastening past all the other houses, the little one 
went straight up to the window-pane from. which the 
light was streaming. It was such a poor, little, low house, 
but the child saw only the light in the window, for there 
was neither curtain nor shade. What do you suppose 
the light came from? Nothing but a tiny tallow candle! 
But it seemed to the little wanderer almost as bright 
as the sun. That was because the child was glad again. 
The candle was placed in an old cup with a broken 
handle, and right in the same cup there was a twig of 
evergreen, and that was all the Christmas-tree they had. 

And who do you suppose was in the house? 

A beautiful mother with a baby on her knee, and 
a little one beside her. The children were both looking 
into their mother’s face and listening to her words. A 
few bright coals were burning in the fireplace, which 
made it light and warm within. The child crept closer 
to the window, and gently, oh, so gently, tapped upon 
the pane. hey all ‘listened, 

“shall open. the door, dear motherr” the lnteran 
asked. 

“Certainly, my child. No one must be left out in 
the cold on our beautiful Christmas eve. ee the door 
and let the stranger come in.’ 

The door was thrown wide open and ihe little girl 
looked into the darkness; when. she saw the child she 
put out her little hand to help. The child went in— 
into the light and warmth. Then the mother put out 
her hands and touched the little child.’ The children 
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said: “Dear little one, you are cold and naked; come 
and let us warm you and love you, and then you shall 
have some of our Christmas.” 


The baby crept out of its mother’s lap, and she 
gathered the little stranger to her, and the children stood 
at her knee, and warmed the cold hands and feet, and 
rubbed them and smoothed the tangled curls, and kissed 
the child’s face; the mother put her arms about the three 
little ones, and the candle and the firelight shone over 
them all, and everything was so still. 

And the mother’s sweet voice spoke in the stillness: 

“Little ones,’ she said, “shall J tell you the real 
Christmas story?” 


The children said, “Yes,” so the mother began: 


Many, many years ago, this very night, some shep- 
herds were out on the plains watching their sheep. The 
wee little lambs were asleep, and the large sheep were 
sleeping, too. The stars shone bright and clear above, 
and all was very still below. 

- The shepherds sat beside each other without a 
word, leaning on their crooks and hardly moving. 

Suddenly a great light shone all around about 
them right through the darkness; they did not know 
what it was, and they were all afraid. 


“Then an angel, white and beautiful, came to them 
from out the light, and told them not to fear, for great 
joy and gladness had come to the whole world. A little 
babe who was to become their King and save them from 
all wrong and suffering, and do great good for them 
and all mankind. The angel then showed the shepherds 
where to find the babe, saying that it would be wrapped 
in swaddling clothes and lying in a manger. 


“And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host, praising God and saying, Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.’ And a wonderful light was all about them, and 
when the angel had gone away from them into the 
heaven, the shepherds said one to another, let us go and 
see this child of whom the angel told us. 
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So they left their lambs sleeping on the plains, and 
took their crooks in their hands and started out. 


It was a long way, but a shining star was before 
them, and they followed it even up to the place where 
‘the angel had told them. And they found the babe 
lying in a manger, and when they had seen it they told 
all the people that came to see the child of what they 
had seen that night on the plains, and how the angel 
had told them to come to the child, and of the wonder- 
ful light which had made them afraid; and how the 
multitude had sung. All they that had heard it won- 
dered at the things which were told them by the shep- 
herds. The mother of the little babe was very glad and 
remembered all these things. 


The kind. shepherds departed and went back to 
their flocks, telling every one they met of the young 


child. 


Phey called. the rehild- Jesus; and’ ‘the-childerew, 
and was strong and beautiful and Jesus taught the 
whole world how they should love one another and be 
good, even as our Father in heaven is good and loves 
us. 

The sweet voice of the mother ceased. The light 
in the room had grown brighter until now it shone like 
the sun; from the floor to the ceiling all was light as 
day. And lo, when the-little’ ones. turned to- look for 
the child, the mother’s lap was empty; there was noth- 
ing to be seen; the child was gone but the light was still 

in the room. 
| “Children,’ the mother said quietly, “I believe we 
have had the real Christ-Child with us tonight.” And 
she drew her dear ones to her and kissed them, and 
there was great joy in the little house. 

“And whoso receiveth one such little child in my 
name receiveth me.” 

“For lo! I am with you always.’—Child’s Christ 
Tales, by Proudfoot. Courtesy of Flanagan & Company. 

Closing song. 

Benediction. 
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“Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 
The little Lord Jesus laid down His dear head. 
The stars in the heavens looked down where He lay 
The Little Lord Jesus asleep in the hay.” 
—Primary Song Book. 


If you have a lantern throw on the screen the 
numerous prints of master pieces of art portraying the 
Christmas thought. No special effort should be made 
to have the children memorize the names of different 
artists, but in presenting pictures the artists should re- 
ceive appropriate recognition. If the pictures are thrown 
on the screen that of “Saint Christopher and.the Christ 
Child,” by Titian may be shown last, followed by the 
following story: 

Saint Christopher and the Christ Child 

“Even after the Christ-Child had come upon the 
earth, and the children of the world and the grown peo- 
ple, too, had heard the story over and over, they still 
watched and waited for him. 

“When He went to His Father, His last words had 
been promises of His coming back again, and sweet 
thoughts like these He left with us: ‘I go to my Father, 
but I shall return again; Lo, I am with you always.’ So 
itis no wonder that the world went on waiting and 
watching, and working to be good enough to. receive 
Him when he came again. 

“Far back, many years ago, when good men were 
called saints, there lived one named Christopher. He 
was very large and strong, and could lift the heaviest 
burdens on his back, and his legs were so stout that he 
could travel far without growing tired. 

“Although he loved God and did all the good things 
he could, yet he knew very little of the wise things of 
the world, and thought it would be almost useless for 
him to think of serving the King of Heaven by prayers 
and beautiful words, as did all the people who passed 
through his home place on their way to Jerusalem. 
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“One day he went to a very good brother who was 
wiser than many others, and who lived all alone in a cave 
and was called a hermit. He thought he would ask him 
_ what he might do to serve God more and better than he 
had ever done before. The hermit lived a long way, so 
Christopher broke off a palm tree to use as a staff, for 
he was a man of great power. 

“When he found the hermit, he said to him: 
‘Brother, I am strong and large; I can bear heavy loads 
and walk through stony paths long distances and never 
WedTy. .oc€e jae palm which I broke with my single 
hand. Yet, brother, I would rather serve God and have 
His blessing than be strong without a purpose.’ 

““Then, good Christopher, you may do as I tell you. 
There is a river with a stony bottom, wide and deep, 
with steep banks, through which all our people must 
pass on their way to Jerusalem. There is no bridge nor 
any other path, and every rain fills these high banks, 
and many people are compelled to wait and lose their 
way. Do you know the river?’ 

“Christopher bowed his head again. 

““Tf you would serve God, go and serve His people, 
and help them over this water, so ae and rocky and 
wide.’ 

“Christopher bowed his head again. 

“Why do you not speak? Do vee fear?’ the hermit 
asked. 

“But Christopher only raised his ere and answered: 
‘It is nothing for me to carry loads and fight the water. 
I want to learn beautiful prayers and go as a pilgrim 
~ with the other worshipers.’ 

' “‘Christopher, my brother,’ said the hermit, ‘Serve 
and love your brethren first, and then you will begin to 
know how to serve and love the Father, You will know, 
some day, why I speak thus; for when you love others 
you love the Christ-Child as ‘well.’ 

“And Christopher bowed his head and went away. 
He took his great staff, made of the palm-tree which he 
had torn up, and with other palms he built himself a 
hut at the crossing of the river. There, day after day, 
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he toiled and helped the travelers over. When the rains 
came and the water was very deep he would put people 
on his shoulders, and when little children came to cross, 
he always bore them so much more joyously.’ 


“At night the people would call out to him, and if 
there was not a single star he would go just the same, 
without a question; for his brave feet knew every stone 
in the watery path. 

“One very dark night—so dark that Christopher al- 
most prayed that no one would come to call him out into 
the rain—he heard a cry, as if a baby were without its 
mother in the storm. 

“It is the wind,’ said Christopher; and he tried to 
sleep and forget. 

“Again the cry came: ‘Christopher, come, come!’ 

“He raised his head, threw about him his coat, and 
opened the door. His light flickered out, and the storm 
still roared. 


““Christopher, Christopher, come and carry me 
over!’ And he broke through the door and went out 
into the dark. | 

“There in the storm he found a young child, naked 
and all alone, sitting and waiting for him.” 

““Carry me over, good Christopher. I must go to- 
night, for I promised so many beyond here that I was 
coming, and they are waiting and watching for me. 
Carry me over, good Christopher!’ 

“Christopher looked down upon the dear child; he 
smiled and lifted him to his strong shoulders, and taking 
up his staff he stepped into the swollen stream. The 
waters rushed about them. The great stones in the bot- 
tom had been moved from their place, but Christopher 
walked carefully, and the little one clung to him so. 
tightly that he had no fear. 

“As he stepped out deeper and deeper into the river 
his burden seemed to grow heavier and heavier, for the 
water beat against them both. 

“Tt seemed as if they must surely sink, for it was a 
wild, wild night. 
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“Each step was harder than the last, and his breath 
came hard, and his knees could scarcely hold out any 
longer, so heavy had his burden grown. His palm staff 
_ bent as it helped chim along, and the river seemed. never 
so wide before. 

“At length he touched the other side safe and weary. 
He set the child down; gently and lovingly he did it, 
with never a thought of how hard he had’ worked to 
help. And suddenly, as the clouds broke and the moon- 
light fell upon them, he saw a beautiful being with shin- 
ing face and holy smile; and in the quiet of the night 
he broke: out with, “Who are you, my child?" who “are 
your for had I carried the whole world on my shoulders 
to, serve God at -could not vhaveybeens harder” Fell sme 
who you are.’ 

“And the sweet voice said: ‘Good Christopher, I am 
He who has promised to come to you, and whom you 
have’ been: ‘serving, Did: sou. not know ithat in this 
humble, hard. work at serving all, you were serving me 
and the Father? With whatever strength you have you 
shall serve, and it shall all be holy. Your staff, too, has 
served with all its power. If you will plant it in the 
ground you shall see what beautiful things live even in 
a dry staff when it works for others.’ 

“Christopher did so, and suddenly it blossomed into a 
beautiful fresh palm-tree, full of fruit. And his great 
heart was filled with content, for he knew-that he and 
his staff had served the Christ-Child. 

“And the Christ passed on into the early morning 
light that was breaking. 

“Down the long pathway he went, on and on, to 
cheer the waiting people all the way. 

“And Christopher went back to his: holy work of 
serving men; and he no longer needed his staff, for his 
happy heart never let him lose courage since he knew 
he was serving the Christ-Child.”—Child’s Christ ‘Tales, 
by Proudfoot. Courtesy of A. Flanagan Co., Chicago. 

Closing song. 

Benediction. 
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The New Year 


What will you do in the year that is new, 
Exttle 1 tiend 
Will you make it a happy New Year to you, 
eittice | tienda 
Will you keep your heart full of sunshine, dear, 
Though the skies be cloudy and the days be drear?t 
Will you help the Mother and lighten her care 
Be ready in duties to take your share? 
Will you aim to make little ones happy and glad, 
Be cheerful and hopeful when others are sad? 
Will you aim to have life hold a little less pain 
For those whom sickness and want enchain?r 
Will you strive to be gentle? brave and sweet, 
And to follow the Master with willing feet, 
Little Friend? 
If this you do in the year that is new. 
‘Twill be truly a happy New Year to you, 
‘Little Friend. 
—Selected. 


By this time the children should be offering to pray. 
There should be each class day a few words of recogni- 
tion and approval with added suggestions for suitable 
prayers and prayer spirit. 

Review Christmas songs, stories, and rhymes. 

Hiave an informal period of exchange of experience 
in giving and receiving. 

Let your discussion terminate in the Ninna that 
it is better to give than to receive. Bring this about by 
a general approval of those who have endeavored to 
make a Merry Christmas for others. 

The whole world rang with the glad message of the 
birth of Christ, because with his coming came the thought 
of loving and giving. 

Review the work of the year covered thus far. 

Closing song. 

Benediction. 
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LESSON 15 


On the piano or the phonograph play Schubert’s 
cradle song or the Lullaby by Mozart and with the music 
repeat: 


“Sleep baby, sleep, 

The Father is watching the sheep, 

The Mother is shaking the dreamland tree, 
And down falls a little dream on thee. 
Sleep, baby, sleep.” 


Prayer. 

To the loving watchful care of our earthly parents 
is added the constant protection of the Heavenly Father. 

Picture: “Repose in Egypt,” Plockhurst.. See chap- 
ter on Picture Study. 

In analyzing the story of the picture, weave in the. 
flight of Mary and Joseph into Egypt. 

What is the picture about? Joseph, Mary, and the 
Christ Child. 

What makes you think it is the Christ Child? The 
Halo of light. 

Is he awake or is he sleeping? 

What is he holding in his hand? Why did the artist 
choose a lily ? 

Who is the man in the picture? What is he doing? 

Why does he look so anxious? 

What makes you think he loves the Mother and 
Child? 

Is it night? 

Are they sitting out doors or in the house? 

Where do you think they are living? 

Why did they go to Egypt? 

Why is the mother sitting so quietly? ‘The Baby is 
sleeping. 

Play the“Cradle Song,” Hoes ‘Lullaby” again. Which 
one do you like the better? 

Permit the children rhythmically to interpret the 
music. 
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The children may pose for this picture in the cente1 
of a large frame while the children are singing or the 
piano playing the “Lullaby.” 

Story: “The King’s First Journey” 

It is told that this King took a long journey when 
he was only a tiny babe. : 

The prince of this world heard from the shepherds 
how they followed the star and how they found the child 
with such light streaming from its face that surely it 
must be the new King sent from God, of whom David 
had sung and John had told, and for whom the whole 
world was waiting. 

And the prince of this world trembled for he feared 
lest this infant grow up and be made king in his place, 
to sit on his throne and rule his people. 

And he sent soldiers out over the land to find the 
child and take him away. 

One still night an angel of the Lord told the mother 
of the king’s thought, and asked that the child be taken 
quietly away until the prince should forget. 


-And Mary, the mother, told her dream to Joseph, 
and Joseph brought a beast of burden before the morn- 
ing light came, and put the mother upon it, and the lit- 
tle child in her arms. Then with the halter in his hand 
he started out on foot toward the south, to Egypt, for 
there the angels had told them the little child would be 
safe. 


Before they reached the land of the great River Nile 
they must pass many long days plodding through the 
hot sand, and it would have been a weary journey had 
not so many wonders happened. 

Poets who love the gentle-hearted Babe, and sing al- 
most as David sang, have told us of this long journey 
through the south. They say the light with which he 
was born never left his face, and it lighted their way. 
The palm-trees stooped to give them fruit to eat. All 
the dangers of the desert passed them by; dry rose 
bushes bloomed anew and filled the wide bare land with 
perfume, and the mother put them in her Baby’s hands. 
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Again the poet tells of how they rested by the way- 
side, and as the sun stole across the sky, the leaves of 
the tree under which they sat moved with the sun to 
shade the Baby and his two beloved ones. And. its 
shadow rested on them all day long to keep the spot cool 
whereon they sat. 


And soon they came to where a great rock-hewn 
figure spread itself in the sand. The people of this land 
of Egypt loved to cut these wondrous figures from the 
stone and worship them. 

Joseph led the beast up to the place and it was eve- 
ning, so they stopped to rest. 

And on the breast of the great Sphinx the mother 
leaned and the Babe was in her arms. Joseph kept watch 
by the slow fire and strange things he thought as he 
watched the smoke curl toward the soft southern sky. 

Two years they wandered about the River Nile. 
And there the child’s soft feet took their first steps which 
afterward led so many friends into the right paths; and 
there the Baby’s lips first learned to speak to the moth- 
er’s eyes—those lips which since have spoken the sweet- 
est words in all the world. 

And this is the story of how the Babe was saved 
from the cruel king. 

And in two years, back they came ta the little white- 
roofed city of Nazareth, and to the quiet home where 
Jesus grew to sweetest boyhood.—Child’s Christ ‘Tales, 
Proudfoot. Courtesy of A. Flanagan Co., Chicago. 

Closing song. 

Benediction. 


— 


LESSON 15 


“Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the flowers, 
Kind deeds are the fruits.” 

—Alice Cary. 
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Repeat the Christmas songs. 

Prayer. 

Practice with the band the Christmas rhythms. 

Pictures, 2. ChristePlessing, little Children, =\Hlofi- 
mann. 


“Suffer little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not for of such is the kingdom of heaven.”—Bible. 


story: “The Story of How Little Children 
Listened to Jesus” 


“Do you remember the story of the first Christmas 
night? How, as the shepherds were watching their sheep 
on the hillside, the sky was suddenly filled with a shin- 
ing light and with angels singing? Do you remember 
how the Wise Men, led by the light of a beautiful star, 
found the little Lord Jesus, and told Mary strange stories 
of how her little Child was to be King of all the world? 


Jesus grew as all children. grow. One day, when 
He was no longer a little boy, He left His home and went 
out to speak to fathers, mothers, and little children, to 
be their King, just as the Wise Men had said. His 
clothes were poor and not like the clothes of a king, but 
there was a great shining in His face like the shining in 
the skies on that first Christmas night. Wherever He 
walked great crowds of fathers, mothers and little chil- 
dren followed Him and pressed close to take His hand 
They knew that He loved them. Wherever He went He 
brought joy and peace just as the Christmas angels had 
said He would do. When a mother or a father or a little 
child lay sick in bed He needed only to give a soft touch 
of His hand and they would be well, because He loved 
them so. He fed the hungry people, and He helped all 
who were in trouble. He told them beautiful stories, 
showing them that they must help one another if ny 
wanted to be happy. 

Far away from the place where Jesus was staying 
there lived a little child. The child’s mother had told: 
Him all about Jesus and the beautiful things He did each 
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day to show His love for fathers, mothers, and little 
children. The child had come to love Jesus, too, though 
he had never seen His face. “Mother,” said the child 
one day, “will you take me to see Jesus? I should like 
to put my hand in His hand. I would like to run to 
Him and tell Him how I love Him. Is he far from here? 
May we go today?” “Not today, but perhaps tomor- 
row,’ said the mother. ‘There are other mothers who 
have been wanting to go to Him, too. Tomorrow we will 
all go together to find Him. The mothers will bring 
their babies to see Jesus. We will dress little Mary 
and take her too.” 7 


Early the next morning, down the road toward the 
place where Jesus was, came the mothers and babies 
and little children. The little child skipped along with 
the others, picking the flowers that grew by the road 
and singing little songs of joy. Today she would see 
Jesus. It was a long way, and by and by the chil- 
dren’s feet grew very tired. The mothers were tired 
too, for the babies were growing heavy in their arms. 


“Where will we find Jesus, mother?” asked the lit- 
tle child. “That I do not know,” said the mother. “We 
must look for Him until we find Him. He is always busy 
helping some one. Perhaps He is with some little sick 
child, or out by the lake, talking to Peter, the fisher- 
man.” 


Up and down they walked, asking each one they 
met if he had seen Jesus and could tell them where Jesus 
might be found. Suddenly in front of them they saw 
a great crowd of people. 


“It -must_be that Jesus -is here,” “said the child's 
mother, “for the people always crowd around Him so, 
to hear His beautiful words. Perhaps some one has 
brought a little sick child to Him and He is making it 
well.” 

'The mother pressed closer. Yes, Jesus was there, 
but there were no little children beside Him. He was 
talking to the disciples. They were asking Him ques- 
tions and the people had crowded close to listen. 
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“Mother,” cried the little child, “May we not go to 
Him? Come.” 


The disciples saw the little child trying to get 
through the crowd to Jesus, and all the other children 
and mothers who were behind. “Why do you come here 
to trouble Jesus?” they asked. “He has no time today 
for little children. He is busy talking with us. He can- 
not stop to talk to a little child.” 


Tears came into the child’s eyes. The lovely pink 
clovers that she had picked along the road to give to 
Jesus fell from her hand. If she could not talk to Him, 
how could she tell Him how much she loved Him? But 
Jesus heard the men speak, and, turning around, He saw 
the little child. 

“Let the children come to me,” He said, “Do not 
keep them away!” and stooping down, He gathered the 
little child into His arms and held her close to Him. The 
people stepped back and let other little children and the 
mothers get to Jesus. 

To each little child He spoke a loving word and 
one by one He took the babies in His arms and blessed 
them. The other people were crowding close now. 
The children must not stay. The little child stooped to 
pick up the clover blossoms lying at His feet and crept - 
close to Jesus, “I love you, oh, I love you!’ she whis- 
pered as she laid the poor, torn clover blossoms in His 
hand. How much she wished that she had something 
beautiful to bring Him. 

Jesus smiled. Drawing the little child close to Him 
He laid His hand a moment gently on her head with a 
touch that warmed her heart. “If you love me,’ He whis- 
pered softly, “be kind and good and happy. Even though 
you cannot always see my face, you can always hear 
my voice calling to you. Then some day you shall come 
to live with me in my home where thousands of happy 
little children play all day long.’—Florence H. Towne, 
Courtesy of Erie Chapel Institute, Chicago. 


Closing song. 
Benediction. 
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LESSON 16 


Quiet music before the opening prayer. 

Ask for some child to volunteer to sing the open- 
ing song. 

The band. Schubert’s “Cradle Song.” 

Announce a doll day for the following week and 
ask the children to bring their dolls. 

By this time the selections should be segregated 
into parts for different instruments, and the children 
required to keep in memory when, in the selection, their 
different parts come. 

Story: The Offering of a Little Lad 

“Once, in a small white house beside a blue lake, 
there lived a little boy and his mother. The mother 
did not have a husband to work for her, or any big boys 
and girls; she had only the one little lad, and they were 
very poor. But he helped all he could, cutting wood 
for the fire, cleaning the house, and catching fish in the 
blue lake. Every day he started out as soon as the work 
of the house was done. and fished until dark. Some- 
times he had to walk far from home, along the lake, 
before he caught anything, so his mother used to give 
him his lunch to take with him. Little loaves of bread 
-made by her out of barley flour were what he usually 
carried. 

“As the little lad sat’ on’ the edge~ot the “lake; or 
wandered along the shore, fishing, he sometimes dreamed 
of what he would do when he was a man. Would he 
sail across the lake, and climb the high mountains 
around it, and go into the great world? He would like 
to do that, he thought. It would be fine to live in a . 
big city and be a famous man! But other days he looked 
at the blue waves dancing at his feet and wished he could 
stay there always and be a fisherman with a boat of his 
own and many fish-nets. He had a friend, Andrew. 
who was a fisherman. He had taught the lad how to 
bait his hook and how to throw his line. Some days 
the boy thought that it would be splendid to grow up 
into a strong, good fisherman like Andrew. 
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“One evening Andrew came to the small, white 
house, where the little lad and his mother lived, to say 
goodbye. He told them of a wonderful Man he had seen, 
who had stopped and spoken to him while he was fish- 
ing, and asked him to leave his nets and follow Him. 
We have had that story. Do you remember it? Who 
asked Andrew to leave his home and friends and to go 
with Him? Andrew told the little lad and his mother 
so much about Jesus, about His beautiful face and voice, 
His preaching, His kindness to people who were sick 
and sad, that the mother and son could think or talk 
of nothing else during the days after Andrew left them. 
Now, more than ever, the boy longed to be like Andrew, 
not only a strong fisherman, but a follower of Jesus. 
When he wandered along the lake fishing, he dreamed, ~ 
not of climbing the mountains and seeing the world, but 
of seeing Jesus, and becoming His follower. 


“One afternoon the little lad had walked far from 
home. He had caught only two small fishes, and tired 
and disappointed he cooked them over a little fire, and 
sat down beside the lake to eat his lunch. Just as he 
was beginning his meal, he noticed a great crowd of peo- 
ple in the distance. Hurriedly putting the barley loaves 
back into his pocket and picking up the forked stick on 
which hung the fish, he ran towards the crowd to see 
what was happening. He was so little that he slipped in 
among the people and soon found himself in the front oi 
the crowd. There to his surprise he saw Andrew and— 
whom do you suppose? It was Jesus. Around Him on 
the hillside were gathered hundreds and hundreds of 
people who had been sick or unhappy, and who had fol- 
lowed Him out to this quiet spot, sure that He could 
heal and comfort them. He had healed the sick and 
then He had told them all such beautiful, happy things 
that they forgot everything else in listening to the sound 
of His wonderful voice. 


“When the little lad reached the crowd the after- 
noon had passed and the sun was sinking behind the 
hills. Soon it would be dark—the men, and women, and 
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children would be far from home without any food, and 
in that quiet spot there was no place to buy anything. 
Just as the boy reached the front of the crowd he heard 
Jesus ask one of His disciples where they could get food 
for all these hungry people. The little lad’s heart began 
to beat hard with excitement. Perhaps Jesus would take 
his two small fish and his barley loaves! Oh, how happy 
he would be! Very shyly he crept up to Andrew, and 
showing him his little store of food told him of his long- 
ing to give it to the Master. To please the boy, Andrew 
- spoke to Jesus. ‘There is a lad here who has five barley 
loaves and two small fishes,’ he said, ‘but what are they 
among so many?’ Jesus answered, ‘Make all the people 
sit down.’ 


- “Then, while the crowd sat down in a row on the 
green grass, looking like a flower garden in their brightly 
colored clothes, Jesus turned to the lad. Stooping, he 
took from the boy’s hands the five loaves and the two 
fishes. It was the happiest moment of the little fellow’s 
life. He had dreamed one day of seeing Jesus, of hear- 
ing Him speak, of becoming His follower when he was 
a man, but now, when he was only a little boy, Jesus 
was speaking to him, smiling upon him, taking his offer- 
ing. . Suddenly the lad understood that he did not have 
to wait until he was grown up to be a follower of Jesus, 
and when he gave Him his loaves and fishes he felt as 
if he was giving Him at the same time his heart and life 
forever. 


“When all the people were seated and quiet, Jesus: 
looked up to heaven and gave thanks. Then He broke 
the bread and the fish and gave them to Andrew and 
the other disciples, and they gave the food to the people 
until they had eaten all they wanted. The boy looked 
on in wonder. His two tiny fishes and lunch of bread 
were enough now to feed this great crowd, and there at 
the side much was left over. The disciples gathered up 
the pieces that were left, and they filled twelve baskets. 

“As night fell and the stars began to shine, the 
crowd scattered, and the boy ran home along the lake. 
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He was so happy that as he ran he sang for joy. His 
dream had come true that day. He had become a fol- 
lower of Jesus. He did not have to leave his home and 
mother, Jesus had not asked him to do that. He could 
be following Him every day by trying to be like Him, 
by helping and loving, and sometimes by feeding the 
people he met. 

“Can we do that too? What can we do today that 
is being like Jesus?”—Tell Me a True Story, Stewart. 
Courtesy of Fleming H. Revell Co. 

Closing song. 

Benediction. 





LESSON 17 


Sleep, baby,“sleep* 

Thy father guards the sheep, 

Thy mother shakes the dreamland tree 
And down comes a little dream on thee. 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Sleep, baby, sleep. 

Lhe large: stars..are. the’ sheep. 

The little stars are the lambs I guess. 
The gentle moon, the shepherdess. 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


ee) Daly, sleep 
Our Savior loves the sheep. 
He is the lamb of God on high 
Who for our sakes came down to die. 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Song: Doll Song. Holiday Songs by Emilie Pouls- 
son. 

Use the dolls the children were requested to bring 
the previous week. 

During prayer see that the dolls bow their heads 
and cross their hands. 

bet each child relate what he or she does each. day 
tor nis doll. -FProm this, lead -to, the thought. of parental 
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service and then to the service we ask and receive from 
the Heavenly Father. Why are we so willing to give 
Enis service: = Love: 

Japanese Lullaby: 


“Sleep, little pigeon, and fold your wings 
Little blue pigeon with velvet eyes. 
Sleep to the singing of Mother bird swinging, 
Swinging her nest where her little one lies. 
In through the window a moonbeam comes, 
Little gold moonbeam with misty wings, 
All silently creeping it asks: Is he sleeping ¢ 
Sleeping and dreaming while Mother sings.’ 

—Eugene Field. 


——__—__—. 


LESSON 17 


Picture: “Christ the Good Shepherd.’—Plockhurst. 
Story: “The Lamb that Did Not Listen to the 
Shepherd’s Voice” 

When Jesus lived among mothers, fathers, and 
little: children, he told them many beautiful stories. He 
often called Himself the shepherd,sand. He= called the 
mothers, fathers, and little children His sheep and lambs. 

This is the story He told them one day of “the Lamb 
that did not listen to the shepherd’s voice”: 

Once upon a time there was a shepherd who had 
a hundred sheep. He loved every one and knew each 
one by name. Every morning he opened wide the gate 
of the sheepfold and, gently calling his sheep each by 
its own name, he led them up the hillside, where they 
could find plenty of fresh, sweet grass to eat and quiet 
little pools of water from which to drink. All day the 
shepherd went before them, tapping his stick on the 
ground to feel for any holes hidden in the long grass in 
which the sheep might catch their feet and stumble. He 
~ watched, too, for the snakes that often hid in the grass 
and tried to bite the feet of the sheep and lambs as they 
passed by. -Then there were the steep places over which 
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_the sheep might fall and get hurt if they wandered too 
near the edge. When the shepherd saw that one of his 
sheep was near one of these dangerous places, he would 
call to it. Hearing the shepherd’s voice, the sheep would 
come running to his side. 

“One day as the sheep and little lambs were feed- 
ing on the hillside. the wind began to blow. Great, black 
rain clouds swept across the sky. A hard storm was 
coming. The shepherd knew he must be quick if he 
would gather his sheep together and get them safely into 
the sheepfold before the rain came dashing down over 
the hillside, frightening the sheep and driving them here 
and there. 

Some of the sheep were nibbling the grass on the 
hills far away. The shepherd put his hands to his mouth 
and gave a loud, clear call. The sheep looked up, then, 
turning, ran toward the shepherd, tumbling over one an- 
other. in their hurry to get there first. They knew the 
shepherd’s voice. They knew that it was the voice of 
love. 

Often that call had come when there was trouble 
or danger. Perhaps, away off over the hills, would come 
the voice of the shepherd. Running to him, the sheep 
would gather round him, frightened, shivering, while he 
would drive the wild beast away. 

Now they came running to him in answer to the 
same call. Down the hill he led them. In through the 
door of the sheepfold they passed, one by one, and as 
they pattered by the shepherd laid his hand gently on 
each wooly head, and called his sheep by name. The 
last sheep passed safely in through the door of the sheep- 
fold. Suddenly the rain came pouring down over the 
hillside. The wind blew fiercely through the trees.. It 
tore off great branches and threw them to the ground and 
sent great stones rolling down the hill. Lightning 
flashed in the sky, followed by the crashing of thunder. 

Suddenly the shepherd missed one of his sheep. 
Somewhere, out in the darkness, the cold, and the rain, 
-far from the sound of the shepherd’s voice, wandered a 
baby lamb. Fastening his coat more tightly around him, 
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he passed through the sheepfold door and up the hill, 
through the rain and the wind and the night, to find that 
baby lamb. 

“Little Sheep! Little Sheep!’ he called softly, for 
that was the baby lamb’s name. But no lhttle lamb 
came running at the call. Higher and higher the shep- 
herd climbed. He stumbled and fell on the sharp stones. 
His hands and face were cut and torn with the sharp 
branches of the trees that the wind blew in his path. 
He was cold and wet and ready to drop, but still he 
cHimbed--and sstill -he ‘called = “Wrtlemoucep oe bitte 
Sheep!” 

Wihat was that sound he heard? Was it a faint 
cry, "away; far off?» Was that ahescry sol. the lamber 
Could he reach it in time? The storm grew worse. 
Again and again the shepherd fell on the stones. “Little 
Sheep! Little Sheep!” he called. The answering “Ba-a!” 
was very near now. And at last, caught in a prickly 
bush, the shepherd found “Little Sheep.” He was cold 
and wet and cut with the sharp stones. The shepherd 
caught him in his arms and covered him with his great 
coat to keep him from the wind and rain. Then, holding | 
the little lamb close, he slipped and fell to the ground. 
The shepherd, tired out with the wind and rain could 
go no farther. The next day when the storm was over 
the people came up the hillside looking for the shepherd. 
They found “Little Sheep” cuddled close in the shep- 
herd’s arm, warm and dry and safe, but the shepherd 
had given his life for the sheep because he loved it. 

Florence -H. Towne—Courtesy of the Erie Chapel 
Institute, Chicago. 

Closing Song. 

Benediction. 





LESSON 18 
The Blue Bird 


This story has such wonderful dramatic possibilities 
that it is inserted here as an extra possibility for Christ- 
mas entertainment. 
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On Christmas Eve a little boy and girl, named Tyl- 
tyl, and Mytyl, were sound asleep in their cots. Their 
mother had just crept in to tuck them in bed, and, turn- 
ing down the lamp, had tiptoed out again. Suddenly 
the children opened their eyes and sat up in bed. The 
light in the lamp flickered faintly, and a soft yellow glow 
poured through the closed shutters of the windows. 

For a few moments they whispered together. Then 
Tyltyl said: 

“See the light coming through the shutters. The 
rich children opposite are having a party. Let’s get up 
and look.” 

“But we mustn’t,” said Mytyl, taken back at her 
brother’s daring. 

“Why not?” returned Tytyl. 

Hand in hand, they ran across the room in éieTt 
bare feet, and pushing back the shutters, looked eagerly 
out. ‘Sure enough through the windows of the big house 
across the street, they could see a big Christmas tree 
laden with presents, and children in beautiful frocks danc- 
ing about. Suddenly, as Tyltyl and Mytyl knelt on the 
stool by the window, pressing their noses against the 
cold pain, a loud knock sounded upon their door. 

“What's that?” exclaimed Tytyl startled. 

As she spoke, the door opened softly and a little 
old woman stepped into the room. She was dressed all 
in green with a big red hood, and she leaned heavily upon 
a big ebony stick. 

“T am the Fairy Berlyune,” said the little old woman. 
“Have you here the bird that is blue or the grass that 
sings? I need the Blue Bird for my little girl, who is 
very ill.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“Tyltyl has a bird.” ventured Mytyl timidly. 

“Where is the bird?” asked the Fairy. 

nOvermticrcoin, thevcave, said) ylty1. 

The Fairy hobbled over to the cage and looked at 
_the bird with her sharp little eyes. 

“T don’t want it,’ she said shortly. “It is not blue 
enough. You will have to go and find for me the one 
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I want. Get dressed at once, for you'll have to start 
right away.” 
“But’’—objected Tyltyl, “we don’t know the way.” 


“That doesn’t matter,” said the Fairy, “I will give 
you a magic hat with a diamond in front to help you in 
your search for the Blue Bird. It will give you the power 
to see things as they really are- -Turn the diamond to 
one side and you will see the past. Turn it to the other, 
and you will see the future.” 


As she spoke the Fairy pushed a little green hat 
firmly down upon Tyltyl’s head. 

“Now turn the diamond,” she commanded. 

As Tyltyl turned it, a wonderful change came over 
everything in the room. The old Fairy became a prin- 
cess of marvelous beauty. The cottage walls suddenly 
became blue and transparent as sapphire, and gleamed 
and sparkled like precious stones. The souls of the 
loaves in the oven, in the form of little men in crust- 
colored garments, whisked out of the bread. The Dog 
and the Cat, lying quietly by the hearth, woke up and 
began to talk. The soul of Water, streaming and tearful, 
came. pouring out of the: tap.. <Dhe spirit, of 4hestiames 
sprang hissing from the Fire. The soul of Sugar sud- 
denly appeared as a funny man, in a long white and 
blue coat, with a very sweet smile. The Milk jug up- 
set from the table with a crash and a bashful, white 
figure arose dripping from the floor. The lamp, too, fell 
over with a bang, and from the light sprang up a maiden 
of dazzling beauty. 

“Oh! Oh!” exclaimed Tyltyl and Mytyl. 

“WMont.be* atraid,* said the tairy.” “Those -araronls 
the souls of things, which most people are too stupid 
and too blind to see.”’ 

Suddenly a knock sounded again at the door. 

“That’s daddy!) exclauned, 1yltylsalarmed a." ide s 
heard us.” 7 i 

“Turn the diamond,” commanded the Fairy. Quick! 
from the left to right!” 

Tyltyl switched the cap from one side to the other, 
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and the Fairy returned to an old woman once more; 
but he had turned the hat too quickly, and the souls of 
Fire, and Water, and Sugar, and Milk, and Bread, and 
Light, and the Dog and Cat did not have time to resume 
their natural shapes. A loud knocking was again heard at 
the door. 

Beams ice is so out of the window; said the 
Fairy. “You shall all come to my house. You, Bread, 
fakesigeecaoe ine which to put the Blue Bird! Ouick! 
Quick! Let’s waste no time!” 

And before they knew it, she had whisked them all 
out of the window and had carried them to her palace. 
. Here she gave Tyltyl and Mytyl and Bread and Sugar 
and the others beautiful new clothes. Then she escorted 
the children to the threshold of the Land of Memory. 

“You are going to visit your grandmother and grand- 
father,’ the Fairy told them. “You may find the Blue 
Bird there. You must go alone, but we will all meet you 
when you come back.” 


Then she left them. For a while the children walked 
on and on. Presently they could not see their way any 
fonser, tora thick toe hung over allthe land: At last 
they came to a large oak with a signboard nailed to it, 
and on the board were these words: “The Land of Mem- 
ory.’ Suddenly Mytyl began to cry. 

“Where are grandad and granny?” she sobbed. 

“Behind the fog,” returned Tyltyl bravely. “Come, 
don’t cry. Look, the fog is lifting already, and we shall 
see what’s behind it.” 

As Tyltyl spoke, the mist began to dissolve. It 
grew thinner and thinner, until they saw before them in 
the woods a peasant’s little cottage, nestled away under 
the trees. A birdcage with a blackbird sleeping in it, 
his head folded under his wing, hung in the open win- 
dow. A row of beehives stood near the cottage, but not 
a bee could be heard humming in the sunshine. Every- 
thing seemed asleep. Beside the cottage door on a bench 
sat an old man and old woman, and their heads nodded 
up and down as they dozed. 
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It’s granddad and granny!” exclaimed Tyltyl won- 
deringly. 

“Yes, yes!” cried Mytyl, clapping her hands with 
delight. “So it is! So it is!” | 

Presently they saw their grandmother slowly open 
her eyes, stretch herself and look at grandfather Tyl, who 


was also waking up. 


“T have a notion that our grandchildren are coming 
to see us today,” Tyltyl and Mytyl heard her say. 


The children rushed out from behind the trees. 

“Here we are!” 
jumping up and down. 

~EPere wearer 

For a few moments their grandfather and grand- 
mother were so happy to see them that all they could 
do was hug and kiss them delightedly. 

“Why don’t you come oftener to us?” they asked. 
“It’s months and months now that you've forgotten us, 
and that we have seen nobody.” 

“We -couldn t.2 <1 yltyl-explaineds-:“And todaye ats 
only because of the Fairy.” 

“The -last time you came,” said Granny, “was on 
All-hallow’s Eve, when the church bells were ringing.” 

“But—” exclaimed Tyltyl, much astonished, “we 
didn’t go out that day!” 

“No, but you thought of us,” answered their grand- 
mother, “and every time you think of us we wake up and 
see you again.” 

Presently Mytyl noticed the sleeping bird, and ex- 
claimed. “Why, here is our old black-bird! Does he 
still sing, Granny?” 

As she spoke the bird woke up and began to sing. 

“You see,’ said Granny triumphantly, “as soon as 
one thinks of him—” 

“But the bird’s blue, not black!” interrupted Tyltyl, 
in amazement. “He’s blue as blue glass marble. Gran- 
dad! Granny! .-May I -have him to take back to-the 
Fairy?” 

“Certainly,” said they, so Tyltyl put him in his cage, 
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and after supper with their grandparents, the children 
said good-by. 

“Don’t cry, Granny dear,” said Tyltyl, “we will 
come back as often as we can.” | 

“Come back every day.” said their grandmother 
wistfully. “Tt’s our only pleasure to have your thoughts 
wisttsuss? <8 Ves come often,” added their grandfather. 
“We have no other amusements.” 

So with their precious cage tucked under Pylty!’s 
arm, they set out, waving their handkerchiefs now and 
then to their dear old grandad and granny. As they 
walked the fog closed in about them and hid the cottage 
from their sight. But a great disappointment awaited 
them, for when they reached the palace of the Fairy, 
they found that the bird in the cage was no longer blue. 
He had turned black. 

Once more they set out in search of the Blue Bird, 
and this time the Fairy sent them to the Palace of Night, 
accompanied by Bread Sugar and Dog. They wandered ° 
until they came to a wonderful hall lined with gold and 
ebony and shining black marble. On a great throne in 
the middle of the hall sat a woman clad in long, trailing, 
black robes, and in front of the throne sat the Cat. Now 
the Cat was anxious to prevent the children from find- 
ing the Blue Bird, and he had hurried ahead to warn 
Night that the children were coming. But the Cat was 
a great hypocrite, and as soon as he saw the children he 
rushed to them in pretended delight. 

“This way, little master, this way,” he purred. “I 
have told Night you were coming, and she is delighted 
to see you” 

Tyltyl explained his errand. 

“T have come to look for the Blue Bird,” he said; 

“may I have the keys of your doors?” 

“Have you the sign?” asked Night, grudgingly 

Tyltyl touched the diamond in his hat. 

Night scowled blackly, but delivered the keys into 
his hands. 

“Look to yourself if you meet misfortune,” said she. 

One door after another, around the great black hall, 
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Tyltyl unlocked. In one he found the Ghosts, in another 
the Wars, in another the Shades and Terrors, and in an- 
other the Perfumes of Night, in still another the Wsll- 
o’-the-Wisps and the Fireflies and the Stars. Behind 
one door he found the Sicknesses, and a little Cold-in- 
the-Head came popping out, sneezing, coughing and 
blowing its nose, but in none could he find the Blue Bird. 
At last he turned to the great door behind the throne of 
Night. With warning, out-stretched hands she blocked 
his path. 

“Do not open that -one,”’ said Night, terribly. “ii 
you do you will surely be lost.” | 

“IT must open the door,’ answered Tyltyl, rather 
frightened, but gathering his courage together. “Sugar 
and Bread, take Mytyl by the hand and run away with 
er 

So the others fled away as fast as they could, only 
Tylo, the dog, remained fearfully by his master’s side, 
muttering, “I shall stay, I shall stay! I am not afraid! 
I shall stay with my little master!” 

With trembling fingers Tyltyl inserted the key in 
the’ reat. doors:: At “the dirsttoueh-they -shdj<cottly 
aside. Tyltyl stood staring in utter bewilderment, for 
instead of the fearful cavern he had expected, a beautiful 
garden lay before him, shimmering in the moonshine, and 
in every moonbeam a fairy Blue Bird hovered. 

“Mytyl,Tylo!” shouted Tyltyl, half wild with ex- 
citement. “Come all... Help *melm-Theusands sormpince 
Birds. Millions! You can catch them by the handfuls.” 

The children rushed into the dazzling garden and 
came forth, their arms full of struggling Blue Birds, 
and hurried away as fast as they could to find the Fairy 
and tell her the good news. The Cat remained behind. 

“Have they got the real Blue Bird?” questioned 
Night fearfully. 

“No—I see him there, on that moonbeam,” exulted 
thre Gat. 

_Lhey could not reach Hunt He kept toouhion 
In the meantime the children had met the spirit of 
Loh | 
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—hlavesyourcauont thes Blue Bird?’ asked. Light. 

PViesmyes, exclained Pyltyl eagerly. “As many 
as we want! Here they are!” 

But, as he held out the birds he suddenly saw that 
they were dangling limp and lifeless in his hands. He 
had only caught the moonbeam Blue Birds. The real 
one had escaped.. 

Still the children wandered on and on until Hey 
‘came at midnight to the churchyard. The moon was 
shining brightly on the grassy mounds and the wooden 
crosses.on the graves. Tyltyl and Mytyl crept into 
the churchyard. Mytyl was frightened. 

“T want to go away,” she pleaded. 


ENotanow. tittle sister, said: Lyltyl,..bravely. -“‘l 
am going to turn the diamond and we’ll see the souls 
of the dead.” 2 at 

«“No! no!—don't,” gasped Mytyl, “I. am frightened, 
brother !” 

“There’s no danger,” Tyltyl reassured her. 

“TI don’t want to see the dead,” persisted Mytyl. 
etadone want to see them.” 


“ Very well, you shan’t see them. Shut your eyes,” 
returned Tyltyl, and he put up his hand to turn his cap. 
For a moment he too felt like closing.his ‘eyes. There 
Wasea. patise of terrifying silence... hen, slowly, the 
crosses began to totter, the mounds opened. 

“They're coming out,” gasped Mytyl, cowering 
against Tyltyl. 

Slowly, slowly, the slabs rose up,—tiny mist came 
from the ground. Then little by little, green shoots pushed 
their heads through the sod, and a pure white lily un- 
folded itself on every grave. Mytyl opened her eyes 
and stared with dazzled eyes at the fairy-like luminous 
field. 

‘\Where—where are the dead?” she whispered, trem- 
bling. 

“There are no dead,” exclaimed Tyltyl, awestruck. 

But the Blue Bird was not in the churchyard. 

It was Christmas morning when Mytyl and Tyltyl 
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awoke from this wonderful dream. There was the same 
cottage room; the same light streamed in the window; . 
bread was in the big wooden bowl, water in the tap; 
there were the loving dog and cat. The children jumped 
up, dressed, and tried to tell their mother and father 
all about where they had been and of all their adventures 
but it was hard to make them believe. Mytyl and Tyl- 
tyl were very happy, though, happier than they had 
ever been before. They danced about the room, but 
there came a second knock on the door. 

A little old woman leaning on a stick walked in. 

“It is the Fairy Berlyune,” said Mytyl. 7 

“You are dreaming... het mother cried. «bisa, 
our neighbor, Goody Berlingot.” 

“My little girl is very ill,’ said Goody. “She still 
wants Tyltyl’s bird.” 

—“Tyltyl;” said shisemother, > wil you, not-cive aur 
neighbor’s little girl your bird? She has been wanting 
it for ever so long.” 

Tyltyl reached up and took down the cage, putting 
it in Goody Berlingot’s hands. Then he gasped in sur- 
prise. 

His bird was blue. ; 

It made the little sick daughter of Goody Berlingot 
well to have the Blue Bird. Although it flew away 
after a while to other children all over the world, it left 
a trail of happiness behind it in the poor little cottage 
of Mytyl and Tyltyl.. How bright was the kitchen! 
How good were the Water, Bread, Milk, the Dog, and 
the Cat. They had never known before. 

And so it is with most of us. .We are trying to 
find happiness everywhere, in the most out-of-way places 
when, if we did but know it, it is waiting for us when 
we try to give happiness to others. Most of all, we can 
find it at home. 

This story was taken from the Book of Knowledge 
by special permission of the publisher. 

Closing Song. 

Benediction. 
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LESSON 19 


“God our Father made the night, 
Made the moon and stars so bright ; 
All the clouds far, far away, 

The shining sun and golden day. 
God our Father made the night, 
Made the moon and stars so bright, 
Tiny flowers and trees that wave, 
These lovely sights our Father gave.” : 
Song Scenes for the Kindergarten—Muil- 
urean) and t Olly: , fill 


Review the different things mentioned in the poem, 
that we get from the Heavenly Father. 

When do we see the sun? 

Does it shine every day? 

When do we see the moon and stars? 

Why don’t we see the stars in the day time? 
Does every day bring light and darkness? 

Does the Heavenly Father send them both? If they 
both come from Him He watches over us the same way 
in the dark as in the light. 

Add some of the ideas in the gem of the opening 
mooyer ait 1s cayisable for the’ teacher frequently ‘to 
take her turn in offering an original prayer. It sets a 
standard for simplicity and brevity, as well as for earnest 
expression of desire. 


Song: 


“Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are! 
Up above the world so high 
Like a diamond in the sky. 


“When the blazing sun is done, 
When he nothing shines upon, 
Then you show your little light, 
Twinkle, twinkle all the night.” 
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LESSON 19 


Legend of the Great Dipper. 


There was once a little child who said: “Mother, 
what makes those stars look like a large dipper in the 
sky?” And as the mother looked up there she could see 
some bright stars formed to make a large dipper; and 
if you look some clear night you can see them, too, for 
-the dipper 1s always there. “(his tincticessa Well 
come here my child, and I willtell you a story of the 
Great Dipper, that I once heard a long time ago. Away 
off in this star world there was great trouble and sorrow. 
For some reason, nobody but the Father in Heaven 
knew why there was no water at all. The people and the 
animals and all the living things were suffering from 
thirst. There was no water in the lakes, nor where the 
streams had once been no rain nor snow, and everything 
was withered and dying of thirst. And the people were 
dying 

“There was a little child of that world who had 
been sitting near her mother, who was very sick, and 
she had been praying that some water might come, if it 
was only enough for her sick mother. When all at once 
she left the bedside and took a small tin dipper and 
hurried out into the garden. There she was all alone 
in the cold and dark. She knelt down and prayed to the 
Heavenly Father to give her just a little water in her 
tin dipper; and when she finished she found the dipper 
filled with clear, cold water. She was very thirsty, but 
would not touch even her lips to the water for she 
thought of her dear sick mother, and ran towards the 
house. As “she ran; the water didsnotespill out at all, 
but, alas! the poor child tripped over something and fell. 
She felt for her dipper, hoping the water would be there, 
when her hand touched the body of a little dog who was 
~ dying of thirst. Do you know what the good child did? 
She found the water still in the dipper, so she poured 
some into her hand and let the little dog lap it up. And 
the dog seemed to drink as if from a river. 
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“Then something wonderful happened to her dipper 
—it grew larger and larger, and turned to silver. She 
turned into the house and gave the silver dipper, filled 
with sparkling water, to her mother. But the mother 
would not take it for herself. She said to her servant, 
‘You drink; you need your strength, you have been so 
kind to me.’ When the mother did that, do you know, 
that the dipper turned from silver into gold, and grew 
larger and held more water. The servant took it, and 
was about to give water to those in the house, when a 
stranger entered the room, who seemed to be faint for 
water. The servant went to him with the large golden 
dipper and said,- Sacred are the: needs of a stranger in 
a strange land,’ and pressed the water to his dry lips. 
_ Then the most wonderful thing happened—the golden 
dipper became incrusted with beautiful diamonds, and 
it seemed to have a fountain of pure, clean water within, 
enough to give to all things in the land. And about 
the stranger appeared a radiant and glorious light, so 
bright that it dazzled their eyes. And then, as the 
stranger faded from their sight they heard the voice 
Say, Blessed “is he ‘that giveth a cup of water in my 
name.’ 


“And never again in that world did those peopl: 
suffer for water.” 


Used by permission of the publisher. 
Closing Song. 
Benediction. 


LESSON 20—VALENTINE WEEK 
Song: 


A piece of card board white, 
oe bit-or pd per-lace, 

A wreath of flowers 

Round a smiling face. 
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A gentle word of love, 
That’s love so sweet and true, 
Telling best of all 
How dearly I love you. 
Music in—Songs of the Child World— 
Gaynor. 


It would be well to utilize the intense interest chil- 
dren have in valentines, for it is an excellent way of 
bringing the child to a realization of the joy of loving 
and giving. 

Arrange a post office, choose a postman, and after 
the children have heard the story have them call at the 
office for their mail. 

Before: the opening of the lesson the teacher will 
mount a picture of “Swallows’—M. Laux, with the fol- 
lowing quotation: 

“The time of the singing birds is come,’”—Songs of 
Solomon, 2:12: 

Have these in an envelope. properly addressed and 
placed in the post office ready for distribution. 

Stimulate the children to want to do kind acts-on 
Saint Valentine’s Day, and to make their own valentines 
expressing love. It may only be a colored picture cut 
from the cover of a magazine and mounted. The teacher 
may help them to make some pretty but inexpensive 
valentines. Lead them to see that they don’t have to 
spend lots of money in buying valentines in order to 
express their love. 

In the class the week following Saint Valentine’s 
Day let the children tell how they helped to make some 
one happy on that day. 


St. Valentine 


Once upon a time there lived in a monastery across 
the sea a humble Monk called Valentine. He was often 
sad and discouraged because he was so humble. 

Every Brother save himself, seemed to have some 
special gift. Now there was Brother Angelo who was 
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an artist and painted such wonderful Madonnas that it 
seemed as if the Holy Mother would step down from 
the frame and bless her children. 

Brother Veltorio had a wonderful voice and on 
Saint’s day the Monastery chapel would be crowded 
with visitors who came from far and near just to listen 
to that wonderful voice as it soared up among the dim 
old arches. 

Brother Anselmo was a doctor and knew the virtue 
of all roots and herbs and drugs and was kept very busy 
going about among the sick, followed by their grateful 
blessings. 

Brother Johannes was skilled in illustrating and 
Valentine often watched the page grow under his clever 
hand. How beautiful would then be the gospel story 
in brightly colored letters, with dainty flowers, bright 
winged butterflies, and downy, nestling buds among the 
borders. 

‘ Brother Paul was a great teacher in the Monastery 
school and even learned scholars came to consult him. 

Friar John ruled the affairs of the little Monastery 
world with wisdom and prudence. Indeed, out of the 
whole number only Valentine seemed without special 
talent. 

The poor man felt it keenly. He longed to do some 
great thing. “Why did not the good God give me a 
skilled voice like Veltorio or a skilled hand like Angelo?” 
he would often inquire of himself bitterly. One day as 
he sat sadly musing on these things, a voice within him 
said clearly and earnestly, “Do the little things, Val- 
entine, therein the blessing lies.” “What are lie little 
things?” called Valentine. But he heard no more,—that 
was the lesson he must learn for himself. 

He arose wearily and began working among the 
flowers in the Monastery garden, all the time wonder- 
ing about the strange voice he had heard and the mes- 
sage it brought to him. “Do the little things, Valentine, 
therein the blessing lies.” As he repeated this over and 
over to himself, the flowers seemed to grow more beau- 
tiful and the perfume sweeter than they ever had been 
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before. The flowers seemed to love him now, for they 
were the finest and grew the most perfect of all the 
flowers in the whole countryside. His roses, lilies, 
violets and carnations seemed to bring happiness to all 
who passed by and Valentine would make dainty little 
bouquets and pass them through the gate to the children 
on their way to school. 


He loved children and was always very kind to 
them. He listened when they told him of their troubles: 
He mended their broken toys and made them new ones. 

In time he came to know the birthdays of each of the 
children in the village and would hang on their cottage 
gate little gifts his hands had made. He was so kind 
to every one and everything that even the cats, dogs, 
and birds followed him around for a loving word. 


Everyone thought of him as a friend, but by and by 
he grew old and one morning when the children came 
to the Monastery gate, Valentine was not there. ‘They 
found in his place a messenger to tell them he was very 
ill and it was that same day that he quietly and peace- 
fully sank away into a long, long sleep. Brother Anselmo 
had never left the sick bed and Brother Veltorio sat with 
him and chanted sweet songs until the end. 


The Monastery gates were opened and the children 
by hundreds came with arms and baskets full of flow- 
ers, and as the procession slowly and solemnly wended 
its way to the cemetery, and at last when the coffin was 
lowered into the grave and it had been filled to the top 
with the flowers of the children, Brother Veltorio sang 
as he had never sung before. Then with sorrowing 
hearts and bowed heads, they walked away. 


After he was gone, people spoke of him often, re- 
membering how much he had done to make others happy 
and wished they might be more like him. They could 
not hope to be clever and wise like any of the Monks 
in the Monastery, but they could do the little acts of 
kindness that good Valentine did—and they tried. They 
wished to remember his birthday, too, and they said, 
“Let us give gifts to our friends on good Valentine’s 
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birthday.” So, ever since the people have gone on doing 
this, and that is why we send our friends messages of 
love on St. Valentine’s Day. 

Closing song. 

Benediction. 


— 


LESSON 21 


“My country is America, 

My flag red, white, and blue. 
And to the land of Washington, 
We ever will be true. 


“Then wave the flag, 

And wave again, 

And give three loud hurrahs 

For our beloved America 

And for the stripes and stars.” 
—Author Unknown. 


A few moments may be profitably spent in dis- 
cussing the content of a prayer suitable for this time of 
the year. This prayer might include such expressions 
as, gratitude for our country, our flag, such heroes as 
Washington, etc. | 

Nhiusic.. «Lhe, piane or phonograph... “The star 
Spangled Banner.” During the time it is being played 
have the children stand. Explain why. Have some one 
sing it dramatically and artistically. 

From square pieces of paper fold a soldier cap. Use 
a square of paper the size to be governed by the head 
size of the child. Fold it even_into an oblong. Fold it 
again into a square. Take the three corners at the open- 
ings and fold back part way. Take the one corner left 
_and fold: back the other way. Allow the child to trim 
it with stripes of red, white, and blue. ‘When complete 
put them on and form in line for military march. The 
drummer boy may lead. At the end of the march form in 
a circle and repeat the poem given above, ending with 
three loud enthusiastic hurrahs. 
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Nahum Prince 


This is the story of Nahum Prince. He must have 
lived a hundred years or more ago, and he died, I do 
not know when. He was lame. Something had crushed 
his foot so that he could hardly walk. 

It was at the time of the fighting with Burgoyne, 
and General Lincoln was in front and was ordering out 
every man from New Hampshire. And all the regular 
companies of.troops had been marched out. Then there 
came the final call for all who could go, and all the old 
men and boys volunteered; and there was not a boy 
over thirteen years of age in the village that didn’t go, 
except Nahum Prince. When they were getting ready 
to go he stood up as well as he could with the old 
Queen Anne’s arm on his shoulder. And the captain 
came along and saw him and said: 


“Nahum, you here?” 

“Yes, sit,-said Nahum, 

Then the captain said: “= Go home, Nahin oa 
know you don’t belong here; you can’t walk a mile.” 

Then he called to the doctor, and the doctor said, 
“Nahum, it’s no use; you must go home.” 

Then they all marched off without him. 

Rub-a-dub-dub ; rub-a-dub-dub went the drums; and 
every man and boy of them went off and left poor Nahum 
Prince alone. He had a good home, but he was very 
homesick all that night and didn’t sleep much; and the 
next morning he said: 

“T shall die before night if I stay here all alone, the 
only boy in town. I must do something.” 

It was. coming autumn. It-was not: late; but he 
knew he must do something; so he went down and split 
old Widow Corliss’ wood for her, for he could split wood 
though he could not march. 

He had not been splitting wood for more than an 
hour when four men on horseback came down the road 
and stopped. He could see them stand and talk. They 
all went off and then one came back again and _ beck- 
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oned to Nahum; and when he came up the man on horse- 
back said: 

“Where have all the men gone?” 

“They have all gone off to join the army,’ Nahum 
said. 

“And isn’t there any blacksmith in town?” 

“No,” said Nahum, “There isn’t a man or a boy in 
the town except me, and I wouldn’t be here only 1 am 
so lame I can’t march.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,’ said the man, “that 
there is nobody here who can Seta shor” 

“Why, I can set a shoe,’ said Nahum. 

>. then it-is lucky you are left behind,” the man 
said. “Light up the forge and set this shoe.” 

And now comes the most interesting part of the 
story. Nahum lighted the fire, blew the flames hot, and 
set the shoe on the horse; and the horse and the rider 
went away after the man had thanked Nahum. 

‘Nahum finished splitting the widow’s wood. And 
when, the next week, the boys came home and told how 
Colonel Seth Warner came up on his horse just in time, 
leading the First Regiment, and took the prisoners and 
won the day, Nahum didn’t say anything. But he knew 
that Colonel Warner never would have been on that 
horse if he hadn’t set that shoe. And it was little lame 
Nahum Prince who really won the splendid victory 
which ended the Battle of Bennington. 

Closing song. 

Benediction. 


LESSON 22 


Repeat the poems, songs, and prayer of each lesson. 
Practice some patriotic air make the band. 


The Flag of America 


A long time ago, before the Americans had won 
their independence, the English flag was all the people 
had, and they were very much opposed to it, because 
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it reminded them so forcibly of the cause of their hav- 
ing to seek new homes in this strange land; so they made 
themselves a flag by taking the crosses of St. George and 
St. Andrew, combining them and putting them in an 
upper corner on a blue field. 

This was satisfactory for only a short time, a 
other changes were made. 

At one time the north carried a flag known as the 
“Pine Tree Flag,” the field being white with a pine tree 
in the center; an emblem of the sturdy people of New 
England. 


At the same time the South had a “Rattle-snake 
Flag,’—a white ground, in the center of which was a 
coiled rattle-snake, with the motto, “Don’t tread on me.” 
The snake was in thirteen pieces—one for each state, 
and being the emblem of wisdom, integrity, daring, and 
many other noble qualities, it was well suited to the peo- 
plenit represented: 


At last independence was won. Then it was that 
the question of having a national flag was decided. A 
committee, consisting of Benjamin Franklin and Messrs. 
Harrison and Lynch, was appointed by Congress to at- 
tend to the matter. The plan of the flag was taken from 
the Washington coat of arms, which was shield-shaped, 
bearing the stripes and stars with a raven issuing from 
its crest. 


A lady in Philadelphia, Betsy Ross by name, made 
the transition under the supervision of Washington. 

_It was at the suggestion of Mrs. Ross that the five- 
_ pointed star was chosen instead of the eight-pointed one 
then used. She surprised the gentlemen by cutting a 
five-pointed star out of paper. 


The stars and stripes of the first flag were thirteen 
in number, one for each of the original states. The stars 
were then arranged in a circle. It was the intention to 
add a star and a stripe for each new state entering the 
Union, but it was soon seen that the stripes would 
necessarily grow smaller and smaller: therefore it was 
decided by Congress that the original number of stripes 
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should be retained and stars only added. The blue field 
in the corner was to be the width of seven stripes. Be- 
ginning and ending with red ones. 

The flags were made in Philadelphia, and Mrs. Ross 
was given the exclusive right of making them. After 
her death the right passed to her child, who kept it for 
many years. 

Blue was chosen for the field for the stars, as an 
emblem of the blue heavens. 

The stars are beacon-lights of hope, faith in God, 
and righteousness. 

The red stripes represent the flowing blood shed 
for independence, and the white is an emblem of peace. 

Blue stands for loyalty, sincerity and trust. 

Red for divine love; the language of valor, and the 
emblem of war. 


White for truth and hope; the language of purity 
and emblem of peace. So the American Flag stands for 
all that is brave and noble. It is the symbol of all that 
is dear to the heart of every American home, country, 
life, liberty and God. 

The stars and stripes were adopted by Congress 
June 14, 1777, and were first officially unfurled August 
3, 1777, over: Fort Schuyler, a military post in New York 
state, in Oneida county, where the city of Rome now 
stands. It was first carried as a banner in the war of 
nodZ. 

It stands for strength, truth, purity, and liberty, and 
wherever it waves at home or abroad—it sends a thrill 
Omyovyatorouchethe heart of every American; it/is the 
one thing they have in common: 


The Star Spangled Banner, 
Oh! long may it wave 

O’er the land of the free 
And the home of the brave. 


Have the class sing this song. 
Benediction. 
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LESSON 23 
Song 


I saw many things today 

As I walked along the way. 

Robins singing in the trees, 
Butterflies and bumble bees. 
Buttercups and daisies, too, 
Seemed to say, “How do you do: e 

—Thomassen. 
Kindergarten and Primary Songs. 


Prayer 


“We thank thee, Heavenly Father, for all the gifts 
Thou hast provided for our daily use. Help us to re- 
member that they have come from Thee. : 

“In thename of Jesusi™ Amen” 


The Golden Cups 


Once upon a time, many years ago, there lived a 
boy named Carl. He was very poor. His home, which. 
was beside a great forest, was only a hut. 

But this poor boy was very happy. The great for- 
est was his playground. The birds, and squirrels, and 
pretty flowers were his friends. He knew where they 
lived, and he liked to watch them. He was kind to 
them all. He never threw stones at the birds or squirrels, 
and. he never crushed the beautiful flowers. 

One day while he was playing in the forest, Carl 
bécame-thirsty. ““Tll-go*to the spring,” hersaide corte 
Fairy Well. No other water is so sweet; no other water 
is so cool. 

So away he hurried to the Fairy Well. He dipped 
his- old. tin cup: into the clears water.- just/as he awas 
raising it brimming full sto “is slips “he sheard 4 er 
Carl!” 

Carl looked up quickly. On the other side of the 
spring he saw an old, old woman standing. She was 
bent nearly double, and leaned heavily on a thick stick. 
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“What can I do for you?” asked Carl kindly. 

“Give me a drink, please,” said the old woman. “I 
am tired. I have walked far.” 

“You are very welcome to a drink,” said Carl, as he 
handed her his cup of water. “I am sorry I have not a 
better. cup. to. ofier you. . But. the water is. cool’ and 
SWeeL... 

“Thank you, Carl,” said the old woman, taking the 
cup. She drank the water to the last drop. 

“What a pretty cup you have,” she said, handing it 
back to Carl. 

Gare ciretched out “his hand ‘for the: cup... How 
heavy it was! He looked and saw, not his old tin cup, 
but a cup of shining gold. 

“But this is not my cup,’ he cried, as soon as he 
could speak. “My. cup was of tin, old and rusty. This 
cup is of gold, bright and shining.” 

How beautiful it was! How smooth it felt! How 
the poor boy longed to keep it! But no, it was not his. 
He must give it back. 

pideve., (te said atiast sadly, here, take back ‘this 
golden cup. Give me my old rusty, tin one.” 

Carl reached out the golden cup slowly, so slowly, 
toward the old woman. Never before had the lad seen 
anything half so beautiful. At last he could reach no 
further. Still the cup was in his hand. Why did not 
the old woman take it? 

He raised his eyes. The old woman had gone. In 
her place stood a lovely fairy. How beautiful she 
looked, more beautiful even than the golden cup! Her 
dress was soft and green. Her wings were like the 
wings of a bright butterfly. 

“Dear Carl,’ said the fairy sweetly, “the golden 
cup is yours. I give it to you because you were so kind 
to me when [I looked like a poor old woman. Keep it 
safely and always be kind. Every year, on this day, 
come to this spring. You will always find a golden cup 
waiting for you. But, Carl, don’t forget to be kind.” 


With these words the fairy flew away. 
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Part II 


Year after year came and went until Carl became a 
man. And every year, always on the same day, he vis- 
sited the Fairy Well. And there every year the little 
fairy put in his hand a golden cup. 

These cups Carl hoarded carefully, so carefully. 
Every year added one more to his store. But still he 
had none to spare. He had none to share with any poor 
child. He always wanted more and more. 


He was fast forgetting his little friends of the for- 
est. He was thinking more and more of his cups. As 
soon as he got a new cup in his hand he began to look 
forward to the day when he could get another. He 
wished the years to pass more quickly. 

And the years did pass. Fast and faster they flew 
by: At last Carl was an old man, bent and feeble. 

He thought of nothing now but his golden cups. 
From morning till night he was busy with them. He 
would look at them by the hour. He would count them 
over and over. He would lie awake nights thinking of 
them: When he-slept, he dreamedsof them, ,Oftenmaue 
would get up from his bed to make sure they were all 
safe. He never went out now except on the one day in 
the year when he went to the Fairy Well to get another 
cup. On that day he always hurried to the well as fast 
as he could go. He never stopped to speak to any one. 
He never looked at the beautiful flowers; he never heard 
the songs of the birds. He had quite forgotten the little 
friends whom he once loved so dearly. 

He would snatch the new cup from the fairy’s hand 
and hasten away home. He never stopped long enough 
to say even, “Thank you.” He was so afraid some one 
would go to his house and steal his cups while he was 
away. 

The fear’ of losing his cups grew stronger and 
stronger year by year. At last there came a year when 
he could scarcely take his eyes off them for a moment. 
He sat up late into the night watching them. He got up 
long before light to guard them. When the day came to 
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go to the Fairy Well he did not dare to leave his cups. 
Nor could he bear to let the day go by without adding 
One more precious cup to his store. What should he do? 
It was now almost night. He had spent the whole day 
in fear, starting as far as his door and then turning sud- 
denly back to his cups. At last he thought of a plan. 
He gathered all his cups carefully but quickly into a 
large bag. This he threw over his bent back, which 
bent now lower than ever. Then he staggered along as 
fast as he could with his heavy load toward the well. 
He would yet reach it before nightfall. And he would 
not only get another cup, but he would ask the good 
fairy to tell him where he might hide all his cups in a 
safe place, in a place where no one could steal them. 

When he reached the Well, there stood the little 
fairy waiting patiently. She held in her hand a bright 
new cup, just as she had done on this day for many, 
midis cars. @ Carl seized: (it. eagerly ,in his, trembling 
hands; he clutched it tightly. 

The fairy turned away, no longer expecting any 
word from the old man. 

Sj orOpe tOp. Kiig tairy, ole “moment, cried Carl 
iia strempling voice.» VWall*you ‘not tell me ‘where 1 
can hide my golden cups safely? I am so afraid some 
one will steal them.” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered the fairy, “I know the best 
place in the world for those cups. Come with me and 
I will show you where to put them.” 

Carl followed the little fairy gladly as she led the 
way into the green meadow. And when she showed him 
holes in the soft turf and told him to put his cups into 
them, he did so, for he trusted the little fairy who had 
always been kind. Then he covered over the cups care- 
fully with soft earth and leaves. When that was done 
he looked around for the fairy, but she was nowhere to 
be seen. So he started away homeward, still thinking 
Sienistcips = But now he felt sure they were safe, and 
he began really to feel happy once more. 
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Part III 


Next morning he was up with the sun and hasten- 
ing toward the meadow. He would make sure that his 
treasures were still safe. He began to dig eagerly in 
the grass where he knew he had buried some cups. 
But not a cup could he find!: He hurried from spot to 
spot, digging little holes all around. But no cups were 
to be found,—only dirt, and leaves, and grass roots. 

As he rose from his digging, he saw an old, old wo- 
man standing near and watching: him. She was bent 
like himself; and she leaned heavily on a thick stick. 

“Wy do you dig those holes?” she asked. 

“T—I—” and the old man could say no more. He 
stood staring at the old woman. Then everything 
seemed to him to turn back years and years. He was a 
little ragged, thirsty boy again, standing by the Fairy 
Well. And the old woman was the same one who had 
asked for a drink from his tin cup. As he looked at her 
she melted away before his eyes, and in her place stood 
the beautiful little fairy holding a tiny golden cup to- 
ward him. 

“T give you this golden cup, dear Carl,’ the fairy 
was saying in her sweet voice, “because you were kind 
to me. Keep it, and. never forget.to be; kind. “Never 
forget to be kind.” 

“Oh eood fairy, how clad loam tovsee you, cuca 

the old man, reaching out for the cup which she held in 
her -hand., “You will show me where to. sind all the 
golden cups which you helped me to bury last night. 
I have dug and dug, but not one can I find.” . 

“Indeed, you need not dig for them. Look in your 
hand, then look all around the fields,” said the fairy, and 
she waved her hand toward the meadow. 

Carl looked and saw that he was holding in his 
hand a lovely golden-yellow flower. It was shaped like 
his precious golden cups. Then he looked at the fields 
and saw the same golden blossoms on all sides. Happy, 
laughing children were gathering great handfuls of them. 

“Those are your golden cups,” said the fairy, “They 
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were meant to make people happy. They were meant to 
be shared. But you hoarded them; and you became un- 
happy. See, now, how glad they make those little chil- 
dren.” With these words the fairy was gone. 

The old man stood a long time in the meadow, 
watching the happy children at play. How merry their 
chatter and laughter sounded to him! Some little girls 
brought him great handfuls of the new yellow flowers. 
How sweet they looked! At last he turned homeward 
through the quiet forest. How cool it was under the 
shade of the great maples, and birch, and chestnuts! 
How sweetly the birds were singing all around! How 
merrily the squirrels chattered as they ran and leaped 
among the branches! All the friends of his boyhood had 
come back to the old man again. 

When he reached his home, Carl was tired and lay 
down to rest. And resting he fell quietly asleep with 
all the sweet sounds in his ears which he had not heard 
' before for many years. He slept on and on without 
waking. 

All these things happened many years ago, no one 
knows how many. But the beautiful yellow cup-shaped 
flowers still grow in the meadows. The happy children 
still gather them every year. They call them buttercups. 
—From New Friends in Story Land, Catherine Brice, 
Courtesy of Newson & Co. 

Closing song. 

Benediction. 


— 


LESSON 24 


Through the awakening of everything in nature en- 
deavor to make impressive the meaning of Easter. 

What are some of the things the Heavenly Father sends 
us at Easter time for which we should thank Him? Birds, 
rain, sunshine, blue sky, etc. 

Let the prayer call attention to these things. 


Verse: For lo the winter is past; the rain is over and 
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gone; the flowers appear on the earth; the time of the sing- 
ing of birds is come.—Songs of Solomon, 2:11. 


What is the story the lilies bring 
At Easter time, at Easter time? 

What is the song the angels sing, 
At happy Easter time? 


This is the story the lilies bring, 
This is the song the angels sing: 

Christ the Savior, Lord and King 
Rose at Easter time. 


On the twigs within a hedge, a bird her nest has made, 
In the nest so soft and warm, two tiny eggs are laid, 
From beneath the mother’s wings, two little birds appear ; 
Hear them crying, “Peep, peep, peep. We love you Mother 
dear.” 
Frederick Froebel—Russian Folk Song. 


An Easter Story 


One year,.when Spring, the little yellow-haired prince 
with eyes like blue violets, came much earlier than usual, 
he found none of the children in the woods to meet him. 

He asked the birds if they knew why the children were 
not. there. “You are=so* muth; earlier thansiisial «tne, 
said, “that we do not think they know you have come, but 
we are glad they are not here, for last year the boys stole 
our eggs and broke up our nests.” 

“Yes,” said the meadow-lark, “and one little girl stepped 
on my nest hidden away so carefully in the grass, and all 
my eggs were mashed.” 

The trees heard the birds talking and they began: “We 
were treated badly, too; some boys with great sharp knives 
cut deep gashes in our sides, and how it hurt us!” And 
one tiny little tree told how its tallest branch had been broken 
right off, so that it would take a whole year to grow another 
half so tall. 

“Well, well!” said Spring, “that is too bad! We must 
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see what we can do to help matters.” And he sent word 
around by the bluebird, calling all the birds to a meeting 
next day. 

The following morning Spring said, “I have thought 
of a plan. Suppose we send all the children presents and 
tell them I have come. Then they will know that we love 
them, and they will love us in return.” 


“What shall we send?” the birds asked, and such a 
twittering and chirping began that you would have thought 
a dozen music boxes were going at once. At last the dove 
flew down and told Spring that each bird had agreed to send 
an egg—they could easily spare one each from their nests. 

Away they flew to get them and back they soon came. 
There were all colors and sizes from the robin’s tiny blue egg 
to the big, round, white one of the oid screech-owl who lives 
in the hollow elm tree near by. Even the humming bird had 
_ brought her tiny egg from her nest like a bunch of moss. 


“Now,” said Spring, “who will be our messenger and 
carry the eggs to the children?” 

The birds did not think they could carry them, so 
Spring looked about to see which one of the animals would 
act as messenger. 

The bear and the wolf said they would go willingly, 
and they were certainly strong enough, but they were sure 
the children would be afraid of them, so it would not do for 
them to go. 

The fox came up witha sly look on his face and offered 
to be the messenger. Spring looked at him a moment and 
said, “Mr. Reynard, you would travel fast enough, I know, 
but I fear I couldn’t quite trust you with the eggs.” 

The turtle was careful and steady, but as they were in 
a hurry to send the presents they could not choose such a 
slow-moving creature as she to take them. 

At last they chose an animal that was swift, yet gentle, 
but very, very timid. Can you guess what one it was? Yes, 
the rabbit. He would carry them quickly, yet gently, and not 
break or jar even the tiniest. 

The rabbit, however, was afraid to go. He was afraid 
of the children—of the dogs—of everything. 
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“But,” said Spring, “suppose you go early in the morn- 
ing before it is light, when everything is asleep, and slip the 
eggs into the yards where the children live; would you be 
afraid to do that?” 

“No,” said the rabbit. 

But now came another difficulty. How could the little 
rabbit carry them? 

“T know! I know!” said robin-red-breast, away up in a 
tree, and down he flew; perching upon the shoulder of the 
little prince, he whispered something in his ear. What did 
he whisper, do you think? Can you guess? Yes, he said, 
“Carry them in a bird’s nest!” 

“That is good,” said Spring, “Which of you will weave 
the pest. 

Up came the old black crow. “TI will!’ he cawed, but 
all the birds and animals burst out laughing and said he 
would never do. “Why,” said Spring, “isn’t that care’ess 
bundle of sticks up in yonder tree your nest? Do you think 
such a fellow could weave a nest fit to hold such pretty 
eggs as these?” 

The crow hung his head and stood aside while the noisy 
jay-bird in his blue and white suit came up, with his saucy 
cap cocked back on his head. 

“Do you think you could weave the nest?” 

“O yes!’ said he. 

“Wasn’t that your nest I saw in the ash tree with the 
dirty old pieces of rags and strings hanging from it, and the 
rough straws and sticks almost dropping off its sides? I’m 
afraid your nest. wouldn’t be much better than the crow’s,” 
said Spring, shaking his head. 

At length up came a little bird dressed in orange and 
black. She had been sitting on the highest branch of an elm 
tree near by, swinging in the nest that she had hung away 
out on the end of a limb. What bird do you think it was? 
The oriole.. And do you know why her nest would do best 
of all? It is long, and deep, and-strong; it swings in the 
wind, and never an egg spills out. 

So the oriole was chosen to weave the nest. 

Now the trees said that they would like to help, too, and 
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they offered to give twigs for the nest, so that it would be 
strong and not break the load of eggs. 

The cottonwood’s twigs were so thick and short and 
snapped so easily that they would not do. The pine tree’s 
twigs were so covered with sharp needles that they would not 
suit to make the nest, but the elm’s twigs were long and 
slender, but they did not bend easily enough. ; 

At last, a tree that grew near the river’s bank was found: 
its branches swept down to the water’s edge, and so limber 
were they that with every breeze they swayed to and fro. 

You know what tree it was, do you not? Yes, the 
willow. 

So the oriole: wove the nest of the willow’s twigs, and 
made it deep and long, with a piece to go around the rabbit’s 
neck. and the sheep gave some of his wool to make a soft 
lining for the eggs to rest upon. 

The rabbit started long before the sun was up, and he 
slipped into the yards and hid the pretty eggs, and away he 
ran before anybody saw him. Early that Easter morning the 
children found the beautiful colored eggs which the birds 
had sent; and every Easter morning they still find the eggs. 
And so they know that the birds love them, and they love 
the birds in return. 

Closing song. 

Benediction. 


LESSON 25 
Picture: Women at the Tomb—Bougereau. 


See the land, her Easter keeping, 
Rises as her Maker rose: 
Seeds so long in darkness sleeping, 
Burst at last from winter snows. 
| —Kingsley. 
Prayer. 
Call the child’s attention to the awakening of everything 
in nature. the trees are getting green; the flowers are be- 
ginning to bloom the birds have returned and have donned 
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their new plumage. They are singing their sweetest songs, 
building their nests and choosing their mates. Everything 
is waking from its winter’s sleep. There is no death, only 
life that slumbers.” Speak of the child’s sleeping and wak- 
ing time. Does Mother call you by name in the morning? 
So does the sun call the flowers, she said: “Daisy, get up. 
Violet, it’s spring time.” 


Story: “The Story of Easter 


Who is the best person you know? There was one man 
who was better and more wonderful than any one we have 
ever seen. 

What did Jesus spend His life doing? Making sick 
people well, bad people good, sad people happy. Do you 
suppose that everybody loved Him? No, there were some 
very wicked people who were afraid of Jesus. He was so 
good, and they were so bad, that they feared and hated Him. 
They tried to take him prisoner and He knew they were 
hunting for Him. He could have gone away to another 
country, and have been safe; but He would not leave the 
people He was working for, and He was afraid of nothing 
that any one could do to Him. 

They did take Him prisoner. The night in the gar- 
dene FO" eo they took* “lini edie, ctcmegaa in, 
cruel things. to Him, and at last they led Him up a 
steep road to a green hill. At the top of that green hill they 
put a cros, and to that cross they nailed Jesus.. Do you 
supose He was frightened or that He cried out, or begged 
them to let Him go? No, indeed, Jesus was never afraid of 
any suffering for Himself. He prayed God to forgive the 
men who were nailing Him to the cross, He spoke com- 
forting words to His mother, and to His discip'es. 

On that cross He died. 

Sometimes a little brother or sister in your house dies. 
That only means that the beautiful angel spirit, which is in 
each one of us, has left this body, and flown up to God in 
heaven. It is hard for us to lose those we love, but it makes 
them very happy to fly away. 

We know that this is true, because after Jesus had died on 
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the cross, after His body had been laid in a cave, His angel 
spirit came back, to show us that if we are God’s children 
death is nothing to be afraid of. That is the reason we sing 
happy carols at Easter, and make our school bright’ with 
flowers. That is the day the spirit of Jesus came back, to 
tell His dear friends that they must not be sad because He 
had died. 

I am going to tell you the story of the first Earster morn. 
ing. It is so beautiful, so happy a story: 
| All the friends of Jesus were very sad, after they had 

seen their beloved Master die on the cross. They took His 

body, and lovingly wrapped linen cloths about it, and laid 
it in a cave ina garden. In front of the cave a great rock 
:was rolled, and around that rock stood soldiers, sent by the 
wicked men who had killed Jesus, because they did not want 
His friends to take His body away. r 

All that night the soldiers stood there, and all the next 
day. ‘The second night they were still watching, but just 
as it was beginning to get a little light, there was a noise and 
a shaking of the ground as a beautiful angel came down 
from heaven, and rolled the huge rock back from the cave. 
-His face was bright as lightning and his garments were 
-white as snow. The soldiers shook with fear and ran away. 

As they ran out of one gate in the garden, some women 
were coming in at another gate, walking slowly and sorrow- 
fully. They were friends of Jesus and were bringing fresh 
linen and sweet spices, to put around His body. As they 
walked they talked in low, sad voices. Jesus had died; they 
would never see Him again, they thought, and their hearts 
were filled with grief. They were wondering how they 
could roll the great stone away from the cave, to reach the 
dead body of their Master. 


It was still early morning, and there was a faint streak 
of light in the sky, though the garden was still in darkness. 
But what was that bright light in front of the cave? ‘The 
women hurried forward, and what did they see? The great 
rock had been rolled away , and by it stood a wondrous angel. 
The cave was empty, and the women were frightened; they 
could not understand what had happened. But the angel 
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said, ‘Be not afraid, ye seek Jesus, who hung upon the cross. 
He is not here, He is risen. Go your way; tell His disciples 
that He goeth before you, and ye shall see Him as He said 
unto you.” 


Oh, how happy these women must have been. Hurry- 
ing back they told the disciples that the Lord was alive; but 
the disciples could not believe that such wondrous news was 
true. 

“Another friend of Jesus came to that garden. Her 
name was Mary, and she had loved Jesus with all her heart, 
for He had been very good to her, making her life, which 
had been black and bad, sweet and good. She came to the 
cave alone; the rock was rolled back, and stooping down 
she looked in. The body of Jesus had gone, and the angels in. 
white were sitting there, one at the head, and one at the foot 
of the place where the body had lain. They were beautiful, 
but her heart was so full of sorrow that she hardly noticed 
them. 


“Woman, why weepest thou’” they said. And she an- 
swered, “Because they have taken away my Lord, and : 
know not where they have laid Him.” 

Then she turned back, and saw a man standing near 
her in the garden. Her eyes were so full of tears that she 
could not see Him plainly, and she supposed that He was the 
gardener. He asked her the same question the angels had: 
“Why weepest thou ?” 

She answered, ‘Sir, if thou hast borne Him hence, tell 
me where thou hast laid Him.” 

- Then the man, in a voice she knew and loved more than 
any voice on earth, said, ‘“Mary!” 

Who do you think it was? 

It was Jesus and when she heard His voice she turned 
and knelt at His feet, crying with great joy, “Master!” 

So Jesus came to all His disciples, one by one, or two or 
three together. And at last they all knew that He had really 
risen from the dead—that He was alive. And they learned 
too what we must learn and never forget; that as Jesus rose 
from the dead, so we, and all whom we love, rise also. Some- 
times when we go to sleep at night, it is dark and stormy, and 
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we feel tired and a little lonesome, but when we wake in the 
morning the sky is blue, the sun is shining, and we sing for 
happiness. | 

Dying is like that, falling to sleep here when we are 
tired, and waking in heaven with Jesus. 

That is why Jesus came back that bright Easter morn- 
ning after He had died on the cross; to show us that death is 
nothing to be afraid of, for it means going to be with Him. 

From: Tell Me a True Story,—Stewart. 

By special permission from Fleming H. Revell Co., 
publishers. 

Closing song. 

Benediction. 


Helps for Teachers 


To awaken and nourish the spiritual nature of the 
child is the mission of the Religion Class teacher. ‘To 
do this successfully calls for sincere study and earnest 
prayer. Early attitude is far more important than early 
teaching, and as the child has little resistive power, 
numerous lasting impressions are continually crowding 
in. 

The spirit of the class work depends largely upon 
the spiritual personality of the teacher. She must radiate 
joy, love, sympathy and faith in manner, face, and voice. 
Her language should be beautifully and earnestly ex- 
pressed. I emphasize “earnestly” for when a voice rings 
crue, discipline generally takes care of itself. As obe- 
dience, reverence, prayer, and worship are the founda- 
tion stones on which we are constructing this plan of 
work, ainple time should be taken for practical demon- 
stration. A child should never be told to do a thing 
with the attitude “do it because I say so,” but rather do 
it “because it is right.” 

Meeting the child thirty minutes each week is a 
small part of the program. Good teaching implies not 
only having the work well prepared, but also making a 
careful study of the child’s spiritual problems, his many 
temptations, his interests, pleasures, and sorrows. The 
child at this age is curious, imaginative and emotional. 
He is just emerging from an individualistic stage into a 
- social consciousness. He lives in a world of fancy. He 
loves fanciful tales of personal experiences. He has lit- 
tle control over his emotions and he has little inhibition 
and is moved to jealousy, laughter, and tears, all in a 
short time. His curiosity is keen at this stage; he likes 
to find out causes. He is generally much concerned re- 
garding birth and death. With this active imitative 
period, dramatics become essential. His verbal memory 
is strong; poetry and stories are easily retained. 


* 
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His religious tendencies find satisfaction in the won- 
ders orate, ae asa keen sense of reverence. He 
enjoys and has great faith in prayer. He is very suscep- 
tible to influence and surroundings. Up to seven years 
of age there is an unquestioning acceptance of religious 
information given by parent or teacher; parental faith is 
in full command. De not think because it is a religious 
service that all these healthy instinctive tendencies mus’ 
be suppressed, but use them to arouse emotional respon- 
ses to a greater and more thorough knowledge of God. 

In many cases the child comes to religious services 
as a result of a request rather than a feeling of willing- 
ness. If we have a desire to change this condition every 
effort should be made to realize the natural interest and 
desires of the child so that the Religion Class period 
may be one of anticipation rather than compulsion. 

Our aim should be to induce in the pupil a cer- 
tain attitude of life—to know God through prayer, obe- 
dience, reverence and baptism. 

In religious education the teacher must be careful. 
about using unfamiliar words and situations. Any new 
idea can be attached only to some idea already in mind 
and if it is not so attached, it is not acquired. 

It is a good plan to ascertain at different points in 
the lesson, the connections and associaions the child is 
making. Keep your mind alert to the response of the 
child in conversation, as well as in physical action. Let 
this govern your use of material, and always be sure 
that you are keeping within the range of the child’s com- 
prehension. In one Religion Class I visited, the children 
in the primary grade were memorizing “Come, Come 
Ye Saints.” There is no working basis within the child’s 
experience to interpret adult literature of this kind. Why 
rob it of its beauty, its religious sentiment by giving it 
at a time when it has no meaning. It is in this way that 
religious instruction often becomes a bore because it 
has no mind contact. It is unwise to give information 
for which the mind is unprepared. Study the needs of 
the child as he is today and that which follows will 
take care of itself. 
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One of the strongest factors for fixing moral and 
religious habits in child life, is to see that the moral 
act is immediately followed by approval and pleasure- 
able results. If you desire to teach obedience, truthful- 
ness, generosity, prayerfulness, trust, and faith in God, 
see to it that satisfaction follows the observance of these 
virtues—satisfaction is one of the most powerful instru- 
ments in the educational process and should be used for 
moral and religious ends. 


Responses which bring satisfaction, whether moral 
or immoral, are the ones selected ‘and repeated= they are 
the ones stamped on the mind and which become a part 
of life and character. At six the instinct of approval may 
be used as a means to make a desired response satis- 
factory. 


The child of six is neither moral nor immoral: he is 
unmoral. He has little conception as yet of standards 
of right and wrong and this is why religious and moral 
training at this time is of such vital concern. The child 
is hanging in the balance; He chooses the path offering 
the least resistance. 

Religious instruction and moralizing in general have 
relatively little influence. Habits rather than rules de- 
termine character. Children are active, not passive. To 
be told the right, and to see the right with no provision 
to put it into action, does not make for spiritual growth. 
For this reason, later in life, millions of people know the 
right but fail to do it. So we must try to keep vision, 
_ desire and action in close relation. 


Religion is not entirely a matter of knowing, but 
rather a ‘matterot ‘living. “Its test isnot ine whatethe 
child can repeat, but should be measured by the way that 
teaching has influenced his life for good. 

Sitting still and listening has its time and place but 
if the study of the child and not the subject matter is our 
goal, we can find in the teaching of the Savior a perfect 
pedagogical example. He said: “Follow me,’ and led 
the Disciples through the land showing them how to 
do acts of goodness; he taught them to be prayerful by 


praying. 
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In a survey made by Curtis, he ascertained that 
very young children cannot sit still more than thirty 
seconds, and children between five and ten years for 
mrores thaneone-minute and sa Waliy <It is difficult for an 
adult to comprehend the amount of nervous energy re- 
quired in a young child to inhibit his tendency to move- 
Wiegtew Leachetseshould remember that tendency to 
movement is a part of original nature and should be con- 
trolled and directed through use. 

The sacredness. of spiritual material does not make 
it any exception to the principle that the child is the cen- 
ter of all instruction and is far more sacred than the 
material of instruction. The only value the Bible or any 
other religious literature has is that individuals may be 
taught by them. 

It is no small task to guide a mind to a knowledge of 
God, and there is only one way to do a big thing, and 
that is to be bigger than the thing you do. The tragedy 
of teaching is that we forget that we cannot succeed 
without new vision. In order to be good teachers we 
must never cease to be good students. 


GENERAL AIMS OF THE SUGGESTED 
MATERIAL 


1. To lead the child to a consciousness of spiritual relation- 
ship in family life. 

2. To lead the child to greater spiritual efficiency’ expres- 
sed in an increasing endeavor to participate in things 
religious and moral. : 

3. To bring the child to realize that he is a co-worker with 


Goa. 


DAILY OTA 


Are the children happy? 

Do they pray? 

Is their attitude one of reverence? 

Is a spiritual soul growth more perceptible from lesson 
to lesson? | 

Is the lesson of sufficient interest to the child that he 
carries it over into the home? 


m BONE 
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6. Can you see a growing cooperative spirit toward your 
work among the parents? 


GENERAL PLAN 


That there might be a certain amount of continuity between 
the pupil’s week day school experiences and his experiences 
in Religion Class, this course of study emphasizes the ethica} 
significance of important holidays and aims to utilize fami- 
liar experiences and situations so it will have sufficient mean- 
ing to carry over into the activities and feelings of the 
child’s every day life. When we are dealing with the mind 
in its relationship to God we are concerned primarily with 
feelings and attitudes. Attitudes of reverence, faith, kind- 
ness, obedience, loyalty, etc., may with profit be grouped 
around Thanksgiving, Easter, and Christmas. 

This suggestive outline is sent out with the hope that 
it will be used, re-arranged, added to, or subtracted from. 
according to the needs and interest of the children. 

As there is no effective impression without expression, 
it is very essential that time be provided for the contribu- 
tions of the children. 

The teacher is not expected to use all of the suggested 
material assigned for each lesson, but, on account of frequent 
inaccessibility of desirable subject matter, extra and varied 
material is inserted with the idea that the teacher will use 
that which is of most worth to the children. 


Arrangement 


For the reason that children of six have very little of 

the idea of time, it seemed useless to arrange the material 
-—chronologicaily. 

As the purpose and the mission of story telling is joy, 
beauty, and spiritual uplift, I have hesitated to impose such 
moral virtues as lovalty, obedience, honesty, truthfulness, 
and the like. It is hoped that if the work is artistically 
given it will sink into the child’s soul and there meet the 
spiritual need for which his life is craving. That need may 
have no relation to the one selected by the teacher and if 
it is not its accentuation will be harmful rather than helpful 
to the child. 
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With the exception of the outlines arranged for holi- 
days, all other lessons given may be used at such times as 
needs arise. 

A frequent repetition of stories and texts is desirable— 
a new story or new text each class day is not so likely to be 
of as permanent value as is a retold one. A story repeated 
is similar to meeting an old friend in a strange crowd. Fa- 
miliarity puts the mind at rest and one nestles down to keen 
enjoyment. 

Do not accept an office you do not expect to magnify. 
After accepting your mission, get in touch with the presid- 
ing authority before beginning your year’s work, and devise 
some means of getting a few necessary articles: paper, 
crayons, and pictures are essentials from the beginning. 
Later, if possible, add to this an inexpensive reflectoscope 
and hold your class in a room with either a piano, victrola, or - 
both. Make every effort to have comfortable chairs pro- 
vided for the children. When purchasing get the saddle seat 
chairs. These should be in two or three heights to fit the 
different children. Add to this, life, spirit, an enthusiasm 
and your worth and influence in the community will be limit- 
less. 


Prayer—It is understood that no religious service is 
ever held without prayer, both opening and closing. It 
does not necessarily have to be offered at any stated time— 
it is better never to be said than repeated in confusion and 
without a prayerful spirit. For this reason a formal repetition 
of the word in this plan is omitted, but with an understand- 
ing that no service ever be conducted without its observance. 


Cooperation—lIt is advisable to keep in close touch with 
the day school teachers. Occasionally ascertain what they 
are giving on Health topics, and accentuate it in your Reli- 
gion Class by a good story, game, song, or poem. Solicit 
cooperation in your rhythm and art work. Together you can 
work up a much better band than either: can do alone. 

This also helps to solve the expense probtem—a phono- 
eraph, reflectoscope pictures and band instruments can be 
mutually purchased and jointly used. 
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PRAYER 


Froebel says: 

“The child’s first idea of prayer comes to him when an 
infant, by his mother kneeling beside his crib in silent prayer. 
It is a recognized fact that before the child has any conscious 
religious thought or religious pS he is capable of 
religious feeling.” 

The bowed head and kneeling ‘Soak of a mother speaks 
her reverence for a divine power. In that way the child feels, 
sees, and comprehends a divine power long before he has 
power to put his feelings into words. 

The child has a keen, vivid imagination, making it easy 
for him to love one he has never seen, especially when he 
learns that to our Heavenly Father we owe our thanks for 
the flowers, animals, sun, moon, and stars, father, mother , 
- baby, all our friends, and all things around that make life 
beautiful, joyous, happy and full of love, beauty and good- 
ness. 

Teaching the child to pray is a sacred and important 
mission. The child should feel a certain nearness—free- 
dom and familiarity—and yet be taught the sacredness of a 
communion with God. The time to pray in a religious ser- 
vice is when the minds of the children are in a right at- 
titude when their thoughts are concentrated on what they 
are doing and when their hearts are filled with gratitude and 
love. 

Reverent attitude is necessary to prayerful sincerity. 
There is a constant interaction between body and soul; out- 
ward gesture and attitude react upon the inward feelings. 
For this reason the child should be asked to bow his head, 
close his eyes, and fold his hands. 

Before the prayer begins, speak of father, mother, home, 
the beautiful day, sunshine, flowers, birds, rain, joy, happi- 
ness, and love that surrounds them. Refer to the Giver. 
In this way work for a feeling of gratitude and it matters 
little how few words or how childishly they are expressed. 
What is of vital significance is the attitude. In this way, 
whatever is said is sincere. 

Tell the child of-a God who is near, who can know and 
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understand, and see to it that prayer means more to the 
child than the words he has been taught. Aim to have the 
child pray earnestly, sincerely, with the understanding that 
God is approachable any minute, or hour of the day or night. 

After calling the chi‘d’s attention to some beauties in 
nature, kindnesses extended at home or at schocl, say, “Now 
how would you like to sav, ‘Thank you’ to our Heavenly 
Father.” 

Encourage an intimate appeal—it engenders a spirit of 
nearness. 


IT would rot aim to teach the Lord’s Prayer in the be- 
ginning class as the words have little significance, but it is 
beautiful and rhythmical and may often be repeated by the 
teacher, asking tat the children join wita her wherever 
they know the words. 


Never begin a prayer until everyone is ready. Piano or 
organ music very soft and played with feeling, is a splendid 
introduction previous to a prayer. 

To impress the idea of sacredness, have any child enter- 
ing the room immediately stop at the door with bowed head 
and wait until the prayer is ended. 


Avoid adopting a mechanical poet lee the child 
actually to worship. 


There is a prevalent idea among children that morning 
and night are the only times for prayer. It is well to empha- 
size the fact that God is always accessible and is desirous of 
having us talk to Him whenever and wherever we chance 
to be. 


Gradually develop the idea of thankfulness and grati- 
tude in original prayers, rather than petitions and requests. 
Lead the children to see the difference between a prayer from 
the heart and a prayer of habit. When a prayer is one of 
habit, we hurry through, mumbling the words; when from 
the heart we speak slowly and distinctly and think and feel 
what we are saying. These are the kind our Heavenly 
I‘ather wants. 

Avoid frequent use of memorized prayers. Make the 
prayer simple but brief, and encourage a natural expression 
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of the feelings of the children toward God. Spontaneous 
prayer is the most significant in child life. 

_If any of the children or parents are ill pray for them. 
Encourage the child to pray in the name of Jesus Christ and 
all join in saving Amen at the close of the prayer. 


THE STORY 


Whatever helps the child to gain a feeling of love and 
good will in the universe is a part of religion. 

The story holds the central place in the religious instruc- 
tion of children. It has the power to interpret experience 
and with the child’s play of imagination, presents to him a 
world unseen. It is the means of expressing the child’s 
unconscious longings, renewing his hopes and soothing his 
SUTTOWS, ; 

Literature, like all great art, simply suggests. It places 
life in its many aspects before the reader for him to interpret 
and select that which makes an appeal to his soul; and there 
it should be left until such time as it may, like the hidden 
seed, blossom and bear fruit. 

A story is a work of art. It makes an emotional appeal ; 
its mission is one of beauty and spiritual uplift, and the 
greater the work of art, the deeper will be the moral spirit 
enriching the child’s spiritual experience. 

Often mothers and teachers ask what story they should 
teil their boy, who is not always truthful or who is selfish. 
If you wish your boy to be truthful, he can only acquire that 
virtue by practicing truth telling. If he is selfish, provide 
opportunities for acts of unselfishness—practice only can 
help a child lacking in moral quality; all the story can do 
is to create an attitude, arouse a desire for good and the 
beautiful; or it may inspire and awaken good impulses, but 
when this is done, the emotions must find something on 
which to act. 

The moral of a story should never be detached from the 
story itself. The story teller fails in proportion to the extent 
to which she makes the child conscious that she is teaching 
a moral lesson. The story appeal must be to the entire 
nature. 
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Read the story of Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden 
and you find yourself unconscious of any lesson being con- 
veyed, but you are conscious of a new mentai condition. 

Let the moral of a story remain implicit and leave the 
children themselves to assimilate and interpret it according 
to their experiences and purposes. 

Jesus was a Master Story-Teller. His stories were 
characterized by simplicity and directness and yet were 
strong and powerful. 

The educational value of a story depends on the art of 
narration. A requisite of successful giving is first possessing. 
Read the story many times, master every detail as you read 
it, live it, enjoy te teal it; and respond to the IS. situa- 
tions. 

Your stories must be true—not always true to fact, but 
true to principle. They should be positive; right always tri- 
umphs; honor, honesty, faith, truth, trust and love come out 
the victors and everyone lives happy ever after. 

Do not read your story, tell it. 

Do not moralize. If your story is worth telling, respect 
the intelligence of the child with faith that he can and will 
interpret it. 


Take time to tell your ee No matter how beautiful 
the content of a story, it can all be destroyed in the telling. 
Feel it, live it while telling it. 

Children love to fee stories about things with which 
they come in daily contact—home life, mothers, fathers, chil- 
dren, pets, animals, and nature. The Old Testament fur- 
nishes wonderful material on themes of this nature. They 
are direct, simpl2, full of action, and unaffectedness, with 
touches of personal experience a primitive element that 
makes an appeal giving enough of the long ago to sustain 
interest and hold attention. 

It is safe to assert that if every other method of teaching 
the Old Testament, save through the story, were set aside, 
and this done artistically, the child mind would get as thor- 
ough a Biblical background as he could attain in any other 
way. 7 
I have made no atempt at giving the stories in their 
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Biblical order. I would rather that the Bible be studied as 
a story book and approached from the standpoint of the 
shild’s interests. It should be our first effort to appeal 
to the child’s inner responses. 

During the early years the most lasting impressions are 
made; faith is simple at this time, and it is easy to under- 
stand how God loved His children and communicated and 
lived with them. 

Do not try to impress the child with awe or sanctimoni- 
ousness. The stories must be told with the same life arid 
spirit as other stories. They must be filled with joy, beauty, 
happiness, and love. 

In selecting story material, do not trust to simplified 
versions, but before the story is told, read the otiginal from 
the Bible so that you are sure nothing is told to the child 
that he will later have to unlearn. 

Reading the original text is also advisable that the 
beauty of the language, primitive atmosphere, and sympa- 
thetic feelings may be yours before you. begin. 


CONVERSATION 


The ability to converse with a little child is an art 
and if you would enter into his confidence, it is an art 
worth acquiring. ‘There is no gieater social or religious 
asset than the ability to converse freely, tactfully and 
intelligently. A child who is silenced at every turn, sel- 
dom learns to achieve this art. 

The old adage “A child is to be seen and not heard” 
still lingers in many of our educational and religious 
assemblies. 


It is a valuable lesson early in life to learn that a 
pleasing conversationalist is a good listener as well as 
a fluent talker and it is an art equally as great to be 
a keen, open-minded listener as to be a good talker. In 
conversation there must be a co-operative give and take, 
an understanding of which is only acquired through 
practice. 

Children get a great deal of information in their con- 
versations with one another. What they say is usually 
based on their own experiences, so there is little danger 
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of wrong conceptions. Children are very much like 
adults—when two persons meet, with mutual experiences, 
each is eager to add his contribution. 

There must of necessity, be rules controlling the 
freedom of speech, which should gradually evolve from 
the children. Only one child should speak at a time. 
Time and opportunity for the expression of others should 
be considered. They SOG speak distinctly so that 
everyone -can -hear. 

Asking questions is not only permissible, but desir- 
able. The-children should be given a chance to answer 
times questions first. :* Che teacher should refrain -irom 
either completing a sentence or repeating Bens 
answers. 

‘The child should be helped to organize his conversa- 
tion, making it more intelligible to the children. 

Interrupting conversation is undesirable and very 
rude. 

A manifestation of disrespect for another’s apeuon 
must never receive satisfaction. 

There are certain times when conversation is unde- 
sirable. 

All of this information should be acquired at such 
times as the child feels and sees special needs—it cannot 
be learned in a day. 

If you are desirous of assisting the child in the mas- 
tery of a means of conveying knowledge, you will not 
only encourage the tendency to converse, but you will 
provide a stimulus and incentive for conversation. 


DRAMATIC PLAY 


‘If one will observe the free, spontaneous plays of 
childhood at the age of six, it takes little time to real- 
ize the strength of the dramatic instinct. 

It is very essential that practical provision be made 
for an expression of whatever impression the child re- 
ceives. After the story is told, its value to the child 
comes in his interpretation. 

Some stories lend themselves very much better than 
others to dramatization. A suitable story should be full 
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of action. It should be told and retold until every detail 
is mastered. Dramatization successfully carried out, 
requires thought and creative effort. Children should 
never memorize parts, except when dialogue form is used 
in the Bible story to be dramatized: they should be left 
free to express their own ideas. 

Little children make little distinction in sex. A 
eirl may very dramatically and satisfactorily take the 
part of “Little Boy Blue.” It is interpretation with 
which they are concerned. | 

Children should not be made self-conscious through 
dramatization—there should be nothing formal, nothing 
previously planned; all should be spontaneous, sugges- 
tions made from the children with occasional additions 
by the teacher. : 

The production need not be a finished product; it 
will of necessity be crude. Accept with expressions of 
approval—the child’s first efforts. It will gradually im- - 
prove with organized thought power and a wider range 
of experience. After the child has appeared in several 
productions, he will cease to be seif-couscious and give 
himself up to interpretation. 


There are Bible stories that are not suited to drama- 
tization, particularly those of the birth and early life 
of. Jesus. Emphasize the points in the stories that the 
child may act out in his daily life. 

Have the older children analize the story, then dis- 
cuss the division of scenes. 


From Dramatization of Bible Stories by Elizabeth 
Erwin Miller, the following suggestions are taken: 

“Select a story with care; then adapt it for telling. 
Tell the story emphasizing the essential parts. Let the 
children divide the story into pictures or scenes. 

Have a discussion of what should take place in each 
scene. 


Let volunteers from among the children act out one 
scene as they think it should be done using their own 
words. 

Develop criticism by the other children with sugges- 
tions for improvement. 
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Have a second acting of the scene for improvement. 

Let each of the other scenes be worked out in the 
same manner. | 

See that every child has a chance to try out many 
parts. 

Play the story through many times—change it often 
according to the criticism, until the children recognize 
the result as a product of their best effort. 

Let the group assign parts to be taken for the final 
performance.” 

Costumes are not necessary, but often times the pro- 
duction is made more realistic and interesting by the 
addition of a crown, a sash—often times a blanket or 
‘couch spread for a cape—or bath robe for a long gown. 
Turbans are easily made from strips of cloth wound 
about the head. Sandals are sometimes easily procured. 
Helmets, colored beads, bracelets, ornaments of gold 
and silver paper are always accessible and add much 
to the interest, charm and realism of the performance. 


PUPPET THEATRE 


That the puppet show has many and varied educa- 
tional possibilities is the opinion of interested educators. 
No matter how many years one lives, the delight in min- 
iature things remains constant. The real joy of past 
years in the Punch and Judy show will always remain 
vivid. At that time, if some ingenious mind had con- 
ceived of its educational possibilities and from, it what 
might have emerged, it would have been a fascinating 
part of our school curriculum today. It affords excellent 
practice in writing little plays, constructing puppets, 
making costumes, devising appropriate scenery and stage 
properties, and in assuming the responsibility of operator 
and general manager. In numerous ways it opens for 
the children a world of wonder and pleasure. 

Cooperation with the day school teacher in the con- 
struction of this project would be a means of cooperation 
and also of enlisting the child’s interest. 

A simple three-sided screen, or even a dry goods box 
may answer for the theatre. A board must be fastened. 
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below the level of the stage to conceal the puppeteers 
' from the audience and to allow space for the arms of the 
operators to come up from beneath bearing the puppets. 

Have a curtain of thick, soft material pulled back 
at the sides. Name your theatre; select your play; plan 
your scenery; costume your dolls. 


If there is a nature, religious, or Church history story 
you particularly desire to fasten in the child’s mind, this 
is a sure way to make it remain there forevermore. It is 
the one means of making the story come to life. The 
spell of these tiny actors is remarkable, especially when 
the child has made his contribution to the production. It 
satisfies him intellectually. It strengthens his moral na- 
ture, and stimulates his aesthetic sense. It enlists his 
desire for cooperation, and is an imaginative play that is 
of inestimable value.’ Above all, it gives him a senjse 
of joy and pleasure. 

When once you understand something of the fasci- 
nation and joy resulting from a performance of this kind, 
the time spent will more than be repaid in the interest 
shown, to Sey nothing of the numerous valuable lessons 
attained. 

The Bible is full of stories with wonderful dramatic 
possibilities. Much of the work may be done outside 
of the class, and the play when completed, will never 
be forgotten. 

At the Horace Mann school in New York, as well 
as many schools and regular show houses in Paris, the 
author has had experience in seeing this tried out and 
is thoroughly converted to its educational value. 
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GOOD MANNERS 


“Do unto others as you would have others do unto 
you.” 

When this Golden Rule becomes a workable reality, 
the mission of Christ will be better understood. Good - 
manners are nothing more than being kind, and if put 
into practice, would give the world a substantial moral 
uplift. 

Good manners will carry a man or woman farther in 
life than any amount of book learning. No teacher cari 
teach manners who is less than the thing she teaches. 
The young, quite as readily as the old, detect a kind, 
considerate, respectful nature. Manners teach us love as 
well as hate. They can never be put on and off like our 
Sunday clothes, for they come as the result of goodness, 
sincerity, and refinement. Children are not educated 
either mentally or morally until they catch the charm 
that makes a gentleman or a lady. 

If this phase of the child’s education could be in- 
corporated in his home training, there would be little 
need for further emphasis, but as it is not, the teacher 
must supply what the parent has neglected. 


As good manners include the moral .virtues, Reli- 
gion Class instruction is aiming to emphasize them. An 
opportunity is thus presented ‘practically to teach the 
child the value of little courtesies, little kindnesses, pleas- 
ant words, genial smiles, friendly letters, respect for the 
aged and unfortunate, good wishes and good deeds. _ 

One can never learn to be a lady or a gentleman from 
books, and yet good books are very essential. Good 
manners are derived from feelings, attitudes, and emo- 
tions which come from within. | 

It is very essential to life’s success that the child be 
taught the necessity of courteously entering and leaving 
a room, of greeting the teacher when he comes, and of 
respectful leave taking when he goes. The boy’s hat 
should never remain on his head an instant after he 
passes through the door. He should be taught to hold 
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the door ajar while any girl, woman, or older person 
passes through. He should be taught the necessity of 
cheerfully learning to wait his turn. Interrupting con- 
versation is very rude and an effort in that direction 
should never be tolerated. To pass in front of anyone 
is permissible only when there is no other way and then 
only with a respectful apology. To permit boys to re- 
main in their seats while girls are standing is a habit 
that receives little toleration in later life. Individual 
conversation during any period of entertainment of the 
eroup is not courteous, and if made impressive early in 
life, would later be a public blessing in musicals, en- 
tertainments, churches, and lectures. The sermon given 
in many a religious service has been worse than wasted 
through the discourteous chattering of a few individuals. 

The uttering or the withholding of the little sentense 
“T thank you,’ constitutes a sure index of the breeding 
of an individual. Any act of courtesy allowed to go un- 
acknowledged stamps the person as unappreciative and 
ignorant. 

It is well at times in the Religion Class to arrange 
luncheons, birthday parties or picnics, and make the 
period beneficial by practically teaching table manners. 
The boys should see to it that with their assistance the 
girls are comfortably seated at the table. Until the host- 
ess is ready to sit, all should remain standing behind their 
chairs. Unless places are previously designated, each 
should wait until he is told where to sit. Shuffling of 
feet, tipping of chairs, unnecessarily occupying space 
should all be avoided. Slices of bread and butter should 
be broken before eating. Proper use of knife and fork 
and spoon should be taught, as well as cheerful conver- 
sation and an avoidance of rapid eating. Small bites, 
chewed well, are health essentials, as well as courteous 
necessities. : 

Teach the children the rudeness of the use of tooth- 
picks and nail files in public. These things are essential, 
but personal necessities of this nature should be given 
attention in the privacy of one’s own room. 
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Boys should he taught to raise their hats, and the 
necessity of never sitting while others in their group are 
standing. There are numerous little kindnesses and 
courtesies most essential in moral and religious instruc- 
tion. The above are a few suggestions. If there were 
more courtesy through acts of kindness taught, the Sun- 
day supplements and funny papers which accentuate 
hilarity on account of misfortune, would not be so ener- 
getically sought and interestingly read. 


MUSIC — SONG 


There is nothing that has more far-reaching spiritual 
and moral force than rhythm and music. Singing and 
dancing in circles around an altar as a part of worship is 
as old as history. Music, like other arts, makes an emo- 
tional appeal. It also arouses spiritual aspirations and 
causes soul growth. 

.The songs suggested in the following outline are 
recommended by musicians of expaiener subject to the 
following tests: 

In Francis Donelson’s lessons for teachers of begin- 
ners is found the following tests for the selection of a 
hymn: 

1. What appeai does it make to a little child? 

2. Will the words awaken thought cr serve as self 
expression? 

3. Have they literary merit as well as the quality of 
simplicity ° 

4. Is the music high class and yet attractive and 
singable? 

5. Is this a necessary song or does it duplicate a 
thought? 

6. Is one verse sufficient? 

7. Howcan I secure the use of this song in the home 
as well as in Religion Class? 

8. With what other lessons besides this particular 
one vill it be appropriate? 

9. Do the words stimulate a moral or religious 
interest? 
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No song needs to be sung in its entirety. Choose 
parts and learn it well. 

Due to facts learned through psychological tests of 
memory, the old method of having the child repeat line 
after line of the song after the teacher, has been aban- 
doned. The verse is more interesting and more easily 
memorized by taking it as a whole, the children giving 
back the portions they have caught. 

The interest of the child is sometimes enhanced by con- 
sulting him as to the subject matter of a song. Read the 
words of two or three and ask: “Which do you like the 
better, the one about the birds, or the one about the flowers?” 
In reading the words of a song, emphasize the rhythm and 
poetic swing. 

Sometimes it is well to have the children listen to the 
music of a song, then ask them if they would like to hear 
the story the music is telling. Converse about the song until 
every child gets its meaning. Continue to refer back to the 
song until it becomes familiar. 

A choir often stimulates interest to sing, or from the 
group two may be chosen to sing. At first choose the best 
voices and gradually increase the number as the children 
become more proficient. 

Avoid loud tones. 

Give individual attention and encouragement to the chil- 
dren who are not singing. 

The teacher should always have the song committed 
to memory; be perfectly familiar with word and music. 

The entire song should be sung to the children several 
times before they are requested to learn it. 

Singing is like reading, there is no expression or enjoy- 
ment unless the child has experienced what he is trying to 
express. 


Irrespective of season or subject, the child should be 
permitted to sing the song his imagination suggests. Songs 
about Christmas are just as beautiful to him in July as they 
are in December. Select good, simple, short, high-pitched 
songs for children. 

Voices of children are pitched high. Low tones are 
not suitable. 
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A child is very fond of hearing an adult sing, and as 
there are many beautiful religious songs with words and 
melody far in advance of the child’s practical comprehen- 
sion, it is well to procure the services occasionally of someone 
who sings artistically and true, to sing these songs for the 
children. 

The following list of songs is suggested to be used ac- 
cording to the needs, ability, comprehension and frequency 
of the child interests. 

Do not assume that it is necessary to crowd all of these 
songs into the work of one year; neither is it advisable 
to learn the whole of many of these songs. Remember the 
material is for the child, and when, where, and how it is 
given shall be determined by his interests and needs. 

For the’ year’s work .I would recommend the purchase 
of two books: Kindergarten and Primary Songs, by Fran- 
ces K. Thomassen, Published by Daynes Beebe Music Com- 
pany, oalt ‘Lake City; Utah,: price $1.00. 

Songs for Little People, by Donnelson & Cinaret. 


List of Songs 


The Sea Gulls 

I Think When I Read 
Who Will Take Little Baby 
How Strong and Sweet 
The Dearest Name 
Luther’s Cradle Hymn 
Who Taught The Birds 
Let the Merry Sunshine In 
Silent Night 

Praise Him, Praise Him 


RHYTHM 


After the children have heard music frequently enough 
to have it become a part of them, there is always manifested 
a desire to interpret it with some. rhythmical movement. If 
a quick, active selection is played and the children are asked 
what it makes them feel like doing, a run often emerges and 
can be developed into a light, quick, artistic activity. With 
a skip and a waltz played on the piano, the children intro- 
duce the use of arms and often whirling movements. True, 
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they are not very graceful at first, but as the standard is 
raised a little each time, it is surprising what an occasional 
few movements will accomplish. 

Grieg’s “Norwegian Spring Dance.” 

Scharwenka’s “Polish Dance.” 

Gillet’s “Echoes from the Ball.” 

Chopin's “Prelude! Op. -28-;” 

Debussy’s “Little Shepherd.” 

Schubert’s “Moment Musicale.” 

Dvorak’s “Humoresque.”’ 

McDowell’s “Wild Rose.” 

Nevin's» “Walzer? Gentile.” 

Chaminade’s’ “Scarf Dance.” 

Rhythmic measures may be taken from ‘he above—or 
any other selections of high standard—and ‘the children 
permitted to work out their own poetic interpretation. Many 
little musical pantomimes emerge from rhythmical activity 
suggested by the movements of the children and organized 
by the help of the teacher. 

In view of the time limit, a little self-interpreted exercise 
might prove of even more worth than the introduction of 
games. Instrumental music played either while the child is 
at rest or while playing should strengthen and uplift, help- 
ing the child to acquire the principle of self control. 

To the one who directs song work: Ever keep in 
mind simplicity and sweet, soft musical lines. To the one 
who plays the piano: Simplicity and the soft pedal. 

Rhythm is founded on joy, whether dancing, hopping, 
skipping, or flying. If the children do not seem to manifest 
this spirit, stop the work. A listless rhythmic exercise is 
detrimental both. from a cultural and physical standpoint, 
so always avoid it. 

All of the instrumental selections suggested above can 
be procured in record form from Columbia Records, which 
can be secured from your local music dealer. 

The following selections for the quiet music suggested 
in the outline, have proved effective: 

“To a Wild Rose,” McDowell. 

“Spring Song,’ Mendelssohn. 

“Wedding March,” Grieg. 

“Taree,  Tiavidel 
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THE PHONOGRAPH 


Children’s records are beginning to offer a rich mu- 
sical field and while they can never replace or compare 
in feeling, interpretation, or true worth with the original, 
they offer a splendid opportunity to bring us in per- 
sonal touch with the most talented musicians and the 
best productions of the world. 

Many of the records are too long for children and can 
only be given successfully when the teacher has learned 
to adjust the needle to desirable parts. 

There is no better way of finding your musical 
children than by turning on the music when the children 
are not observing and get a voluntary listening group. 
There is a record called the “Nightingale” that makes a 
fascinating appeal, especially when the story of how it 
mas @btained is related to the child. The story goes: 

“The bird lived in captivity, occasionally singing, 
but there was a flaw in the reproduction. At last one 
day, she flew upon her perch and sang the lovely song 
which the needle reproduces.” 

It is often impressive to fit the story of a picture into 
the melody produced by the machine. The teacher may 
repeat the words as the music plays. 

It is well occasionally to stop the machine and ask, 
is the lady singing high or low? How many people are 
singing? Was this a sad song or a happy one? 

-Begin your musical direction on the level of the 
child’s appreciation and giadually raise the standard of 
selection. 

For further suggestions write to the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company, 1819 Broadway, New York. They will 
send, free of charge, lists with valuable instruction for 
practical use of Columbia Records for Kindergarten and 
Primary grades. 


THE BAND 
Nothing is more conducive to wholesome child train- 
ing than ascertaining his interests and utilizing them for 
purposeful direction. 
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Making a noise, being a cause, imitating and exper- 
imenting are some of our strongest instinctive tendencies. 
As a satisfaction of all of these is obtainable in manipu- 
lating a miniature band, time and experience have proved 
its educational worth. 


The number playing in the band is optional with the 
teacher and should be governed by circumstances. The 
instruments used may be: 


Three triangles 
Bells on a tape 
‘Two sets of symbals 
One Tamboureen 
One drum 

Some castanets. 


These should be used to the accompaniment of good 
piano playing. 

These can all be purchased at any good music store. 
Very cheap instruments such as drums and horns are ex- 
pensive in the end and unsatisfactory. 


The music used may be simple but it should be good. 
The rhythm in any selection must be well defined and of 
two four or four four time. Later on,’waltz time may be 
introduced. 


The: teacher may call attention “toc tiem ditercut 
quality of sound made by different instruments and, with 
the children, decide which instrument best expresses and 
interprets the different parts of the selection chosen. 
From this, work up solo parts. Learn to play both loud 
and=soit. Permit the ichildren to<choose ae leader. sa sce 
that he or she has a good sense of rhythm, that the beat he 
makes is simple and in time. He must know every in- 
strument and learn each selection so he can direct his 
attention to different parts. He must also learn the value 
of a good ending and how to respond to applause. The 
leader should understand signals for the beginning, for 
fast, slow, high, low, and the closing of a selection. 


An added interest is sometimes aroused by the in- 
troduction of costumes. Entertainments for parents or 
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children of other classes may be arranged as helps to 
motivate the work. 


All of this is sometimes a slow process and to be 
successful must begin very simply; perhaps, with just the 
rhythmic clapping of two wooden blocks, then gradually 
proceed until all of the instruments have been introduced, 
the solo work understood and the child has begun to 
listen and think rhythmically and in harmony. 


The miniature orchestra has exceptional educational 
musical possibilities, and would be an asset in Religion Class 
instruction because it is an excellent practical means for seek- 
ing and finding harmonies. 

Some of the following recommendations for music suit- 
able for miniature orchestras is taken from “Music Apprecia- 
tion for Little Children,” published by the Victor Talking 
Machine Company: 

Minuet Don Juan, Swiss Maid—Mozart 

Waltz; Opis 26. Nos | 

‘Fantasy Piece. Opus 26—Schumann 

With Castanets—Reinecke 

Gavotte Circus Renz—Fliege 

Cradle Song—Schubert 

Lulaby—Mozart 

Allegretto March Heroiques No. 3—Schubert 

March of the Marionettes—Gounod 

Polish Dance—Scharwenka 

There are also many excellent selections found in “The 
Family Music Book,” A. Schirmer, Publisher, New York. 


PICTURES 


It is difficult to estimate the influence of a good picture 
on the mind and character of a child. All children love pic- 
tures, love to hear about them, and love to keep them among 
their most valued possessions, and as most choice pictures 
in the world are taken from religious themes, our field along 
this line is almost limitless. 

When a poor picture gives the same amount of pleasure 
as a masterpiece, the after effects to the parent and teacher 
often seem of little concern. For this reason we find so 
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many comic supplements and funny pages in the home and 
so few Raphaels, Millets, Van Dycks, and Rubens. - 


Pictures are like books and music. A mind fed only on 
the best will later in life naturally turn to the good and re- 
ject the inferior, but to be successful this must be accomp- 
lished in the impressionable years. Reproductions of nearly 
all the masterpieces are cheap and accessible, and it is the 
duty of the teacher to see that the child becomes familiar 
with them. No child can do this successfully alone. Your 
picture is like any work of art—to be enjoyed it must be 
understood, hence it requires the companionship of an older 
person. 

The child’s perspective power is limited so he readily 
turns the pages, hastening from one picture to another. It 
is the duty of the teacher to make him interested in the de- 
tails of the picture and story. 

The first pictures studied with children should be good 
art, so that their influence will last a life time. 

A picture, like a book, should be within the child’s 
range of interest. Most children like pictures of animals, 
pictures of other children, and ‘pictures with a story related 
in some way with their immediate experiences. 

The child should be taught to look as well as to listen. 
Good questions in picture study are valuable. Allow the 
child to select the interesting points in the pictures. In this 
way he becomes interested, and it also strengthens his 
power of observation and makes him desirous to hear the 
story of the picture. 

Art dealers have excellent lists. There are penny, 
nickel, and dime prints or photographs from original paint- 
ings which can be procured. Have the children contribute 
and arrange them in story form. It is interesting and in- 
structive to have the children match the picture with a 
biblical quotation, song, or poem. 

Play picture posing after the order of our tableaux of 
years ago. ‘Act out or reproduce famous pictures. Occa- 
sionally bring costumes; children love dressing up, and they 
never forget the picture they have reproduced. Sometimes 
it is effective to let the child pose in the center of an old 
frame. In this way the child should acquire the habit of 
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observing the detail of a picture and learn that there is an 
object for everything introduced. It is interesting to bring 
a camera and photograph the children when they are posed 
and later throw the pictures on the screen. 


If there is anything more fascinating to a child than 
going to a movie, it is having a movie of his own. A re- 
flectoscope or mirrorscope, or any kind of stereoptican lant- 
ern which will show postcard views, will add much to your 
att work. Children delight to have favorite stories illus- 
trated on the screen. You can use collections from maga- 
zines, advertisemnts, old books, or postcards. Fasten them 
on light cardboard or heavy paper of postcard size. 


Even more interesting than this are simple outlines or 
drawings of your story which the children are permitted to 
color. 


Choose pictures with few objects, and gradually in- 
crease. Draw these objects from the experience of the pu- 
pil’s own life. | 

In many magazines, advertisements, and paper books, 
we find pictures from well-known illustrators: collect these ; 
they contain a wealth of good information. 


Encourage the children to make a picture collection. 
Gradually teach them the names of good illustrators, noted 
artists, and have them see how many pictures from certain 
artists they can find. 


The picture which furnishes a dramatic situatton has 
great possibilities in the way of story entertainment. The 
artist does all the work, one has only to follow his thought. 
When children come to love pictures with which they are 
surrounded, they will hold fast to these ideals all their lives. 

Howard Pyle, E. A. Abbey, Maxfield Parish, and Jessie 


Wilcox Smith are among the recent successful illustrators. 


Pictures may be obtained from the Cosmos Company, 
New York; George P. Brown & Company, Beverley, Mass. ; 
Perry Picture Company, Malden, Mass.; Thomas Charles 
& Co., 2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago. | 


The following method of studying a picture given by C. 
Edward Newell, in the Kindergarten and First Grade Mag- 
azine of December, 1919, is very commendable: 
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HOLY NIGHT 


“Of all pictures of the nativity perhaps none is more 
popular with little children than ‘Holy Night.’ It becomes 
even more attractive when the story is well developed and 
the symbolism and meaning of every feature is understood. 
Do not force this information upon the children, but bring 
it about through an easy story-telling method.” 


Suggestive Method of Study 


“Frame your questions in such a manner as to have 
the children see the baby first, then the mother, then the 
other figures and details. 


“VDo.you See-a. baby. in this pictare: “Isathisga very 
tiny baby? On what is the baby lying? Is not this a queer 
bed for a baby? What is the baby’s mother doing? Can 
you find two men near you in the picture? What has 
one of the men in his left hand? Where is his right hand? 
Is another younger man looking at him? Can you find 
the shepherd’s dog? Can you find a second woman in 
“the picturer What has-she-in-oneshand = Vnateic au 
the basket? Why and to whom did she bring the two 
little doves? Where was the Christ Child born? What 
tells us that it is the beginning cf a new day? Where is 
the lightest part of the picture? Why? Why. does the 
woman with the basket lift her hand? In one corner oi 
the picture are angels... Why have they come? -Can you 
find flowers and growing plants in another corner of 
the picture? Can you find stone steps and a large stone 
pillar? Can you find Joseph and a donkey? Perhaps you 
can see some cattle and another man tending them. What 
shows that Mary loves the little Jesus very much? Do 
you think the picture contains a very brilliant light: 
Where does the light come from? Why is the baby Jesus 
so light? Does everything else in the picture seem to be 
lighted from this one center? What other light is break- 
ing over the distant hills? Were you ever awake before 
sunrise in the morning? How did the sky look? Was 
it of a pretty color? 
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The Story of The Picture 


“Throughout all Judea had gone forth a summons 
that all inhabitants meet in their own home cities to be 
texed, » he *order ofthe ruler must’ be obeyed and so 
from the region of Galilee Joseph and Mary had gone up 
to Bethlehem. As they arrived in the evening they could 
find ‘no room in the inn.’ All available room seemed to 
be taken. Accordingly, they sought refuge in the old 
ruin of a once famous building. In that country such 
- ruins served as stables. Here the little Christ Child was 
born.” 

“The manger in which the Child lies is made of rough 
wood, and He lies upon a bundle of straw and corn 
husks. The mother kneels beside Him and has taken 
Him into her arms, gazing upon Him with love and rap- 
ture. In front of the manger are two shepherds and their 
faithful dog; standing against the column in the middle 
distance 1s a young woman who has come bearing a 
present of two turtle doves in a basket. Mary will take 
fie coves tortie temiple as her first offering after the 
birth of her little Jesus. The woman is dazzled by the 
light and lifts her hand to shield her eyes. The shadow 
cast by her hand upon the side of her face and shoulder, 
and the muscular contraction of the face, indicate that 
Mfesieit.is very strong. 

Die young, snepherd, in the.center turns his face 
away from the light and looks up at his older companion 
as though bewildered, while the older seems to be draw- 
ing up his mantle from behind as though to shut out the 
hight. 

“At the top of the picture are five angels hovering 
and singing the ‘Gloria in Excelsis,’ all of them lighted 
by the rays of the child. Everything the light touches 
gleams. The ruin was ‘filled with a light more beauti- 
jul than the glittering of lamps and candles, brighter than 
the light of the sun.’ It glances upon the woodwork of 
the manger, on the head of the dog near the shepherd, 
upon the stone steps in the foreground, and upon the 
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erowing plants and flowers. The only light that does not 
come from the manger is that of the distance, where over 
the hills the sky is flushing with the dawn of a new day. 


The Story of the Artist 


It is said that no picture in the world is so universally 
liked and so often printed as ‘Holy Night.’ It is called 
a masterpiece and the artist who painted it was named 
Antonio Lieto but was called Correggio (kor-red-jo). 

“He was born in a town of that name in Italy two 
years after America was discovered by Columbus. We 
know little about this man except that he lived a gentle 
and happy life and died when not quite forty. There is 
no other great artist in history who was so largely self- 
taught as Correggio. 


““Holy Night’ was painted when the artist was about 
thirty years of age. It was painted as an altarpiece and 
placed over the altar in a chapel of the church at San 
Prospero at Reggio near the artist’s home. After one 
hundred and ten years the picture was stolen and taken 
to a place called Modena. Here, after another hundred 
and ten years, a German, Augustus III, Elector of Han- 
over, purchased ‘Holy Night’ together with nearly one 
hundred other pictures. These pictures were then taken 
from Italy into Germany and ‘Holy Night’ was placed in 
the Royal Gallery, Dresden, where it still remains.” 

Old Tesament History Series or cards to be given to 
the children to color with paints or crayons may be ob- 
tained at a minimum cost of Charles Scribners Sons, 153- 
157 5th Ave., New York. 


LIST OF PICTURES SUGGESTED FOR USE 


Raphael—The Holy Family, Madonna of the Chair, Sis- 
tine Madonna. 

Correggio—Madonna with Angels, Holy Night. 

Moretto—Madonna and St. Nicholas. 

Murillo—Adoration of Shepherds, Guardian Angel, Chil- 
dren of the Shell. 


Ae, 


Burne-Jones—Star of Bethlehem. 

Titian—The Assumption, St. Christopher. 
Plockhorst—Christ Blessing Little Children. 
Millett—The Sower, The Gleaners. 

Meyer von Bremen—Little Brother. 

Murillo—St. John the Baptist with a Lamb. 
Lorenzo di Credi—Adoration of the Shepherds. 
Murillo—Immaculate Conception. 
Michaelangelo—David, or Young David by Gardnei1 
Chardin—Grace before Meals. 

Millett—Feeding her Birds, The first Step. 
Plockhorst—Christ the Good Shepherd. 
Riviére—Daniel in the Den of Lions. 
Delaroche—The Finding of Moses, or Miriam, Hansel. 
Reynolds—The Infant Samuel. 

Hofman—Christ Blessing Little Children. 
Zimmerman—Christ and the Fisherman. 
Knatis—Spring. 

Murillo—The Lad with the Daily Loaves and Fishes. 
Renouf—A Helping Hand. 

Maack—-The Resurrection. 

Bougerean—Women at the Tomb. 

M. Laux—Swallows. 

Mahonri Young—The Sea Gull Monument. 
Dori—FExpulsion from the Garden of Eden. 





Pictures may be obtained from George P. Brown 
and Company, Beverly, Mass.; Union Press, Philadel- 
phia; W. A. Wildi Company, 120 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass.; Perry Picture Company, Malden, Mass. 


BIRTHDAYS 


There are few things that bring joy and happiness to 
the life of a child like a birthday recognition. 

It is well to defer the regular program on some child’s 
birthday and have a real birthday party. One way of creat- 
ing an added interest and bringing your work nearer the 
home is to make yourself familiar with the birthdays of the 
teachers, mothers and babies of the children in your class. 
Speak of the events as they come and permit some child 
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to fashion a little birthday card and send a word of greeting 
to the parent or child. 
Suggestive program— 
Song— 
A birthday greeting to you dear, 
If you are brave and sweet and true, 
The teacher’s smile will rest on you. 
And he will be so glad to see 
You growing up his child to be. 
A birthday greeting to you dear 
May you be happy all the year. 
Music in Songs for Little People— 
Damelson and Conane. 


or 
Oh, somebody has a birthday 
Our little (give name) here. 
Dear Father in Heaven bless him 
Throughout all the coming year. 
Kindergarten and Primary Songs— 
Thomassen. 


Prayer—Have the children repeat this prayer after the 
teacher. 


We thank Thee Heavenly Father 
For all the loving care, 
That thou hast given (child’s name) 
At home and everywhere, 
Li Oteg gare: years Thou has guarded him 
At sleep, at work, at play, 
©, Father love and care for him 
On this and every day. Amen. 
Tell Me a True Story— 
Stewart. 


Permit the child who’s brthday you are celebrating, to 
choose for the group, the story, dramatization, games, oc- 
cupation, or any form of activity he desires most. 

It is well to suggest to the children’ that each one set 
apart his birthday as a suitable day for doing some special 
kindness for some one less fortunate. This would bring 
them the greatest and truest happiness possible. 
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